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{Work which may entertain she 
the view of their prefent State; ‘prompt ‘thé: in- 
dolent to retrieve thofe Inventions that areneg- 
“Te@ed, and animate the diligent to- advance 
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PREFACE 


THE 


_ their beginnings in the little Adventures: of 
e Jingle Men, or the {mall Undertakings of a 
few, fo the moft flourifbin Arts, the moft ful 
Di ifcoveries, and the moft Improvements, 
which the World now boafts of, bad their Foundations in 
fmall Things, and from thence bave encreafed, and 
been brought tu ther prefer fent applica. 


tion of private Men, whofe infpired Min guided 
them ‘to propagate ufe ful Knowledge, for the g of 
Mankin 


THE fame Zeal for the generali improvtanént of 
the World which infpired thofe patrons of Wifdom 
to undertake great Things, prompts us to give our Age 
the Eiffory of their Difcoveries, and Improvements ,' 

” that Meno of the fame Genius may be encomraged from 

the fuccefs of former Times to purfue the like ufe fut 

for the of the Ages to come, 
WE 


j 
. 


WE awe infinite advantages beyond what the An- . 
tients could pretend to, and val belps inthe fearch,. 
after Kotowledge, which they were utterly deftitute of 
jor we fland upon the fhoulders of thonfand 
‘Years application, and bave all the benefit of their — 
Difcoveries, and Experim:nts banded down, gratis, to 
improve upon, and to encourage our Enquiries. — " 
THET have fearch’d Nature to the botiom, in- 
fide and out-fide , they have as it were anatomiz’d the z 
Globe, and uy us the naked Skeleton of its moft F 
cret, Pay for us tp upon in our 
ried’, (Neither the Pojght ef Heaveh, the,depthof the 
Seay the_bread of the Barth bave efcaped them ; 
and if they bave not difcovered all that is to be known, 


they bave nobly led us dy the Hand to the very Door, 7 
where what erp is to be found. 


nt they afford'us of 
what & ‘paft, dds as agredable a Profped 
of what is to they have her Book, and 


‘yead far in it, but he hows us many Leaves, no 
furh d ovtr ; sand affures us, fhe bas referv’d 


What's yet diftover’d onl to fhow. 
How little’ known, to what there's yet to know, 


UPON this Su »pofition, the prefent Work i is founda. 
ed, andswe promife onr félves we fhall be able, not’ 
only to give @ pleajing Hiftory of paff Difcoveries, 
a. profitable view of. wbat may yet under~ 
Zaren. 

T HE Connettion of paft things with the 

State of thé antzent World, vith the State of things — 

. Modern, in order to deferibe the growth of things — 
from what they were to what they now are, makes tt 
abjolutely neceffary to begin our Accounts at the be- © 
ginning of thofe things which. we give an account of; 

_ bow a could we call our Work a Hiftory, much — 
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Compleat Hiftory > Nor ou relation 


of the improvement of Arts, avd Sciénce, Navigation, 


or Plantation, be fatisfaflory to the curious and ens 
quiring Reader, if we did not give an account of 
thofe Arts and Sciences from their beginning, and 
téll' who were the Inventors, who rhe Improvers, and 


who the Patrons of them through all the Ages of their 


improvement in thé World. 


THUS im frowing the growing progrefs of that 
moft ufeful part of the Matbematicks, which we call 
Navigation, and alfo thofe furprizing Improvements 

which we may indeed call the perfection of buman 


Knowledge, E-mean of Aftronomy, and the Motions, 


Influences, and Revolutions of the heavenly Bodies; — 
How can we profitably deferibe the things thenifelves 


without giving fome account of their firft Introdadi- 
on; [ mean, to whom Heaven firft communicated thofe 


Beams of bow, and in what manner they bave 
farther and farther infight into 


thofe myfteries obtain’d,’ and the Science it felf 
brought to fuch perfection, as we fee it nowis? 


THE Hifforical account of the advances made by 
— every Age in thofe things may be as pleafng, and in- 


firucting to the enquiring Reader, as the indy of the 
things themfélves, and may ftir up.the curiofityof thof?, 


“not yet fully inform'd, to a defire of a more perfect 
Knowledge, | 


HOWEVER, tho? fuch a Retrofped is neceffa~ 


ry, yet we have endeavour'd to make our Hijfory of 


paft times, (efpecially of thofe moff remote) as brief as 


may confif? wita aneceffary enquiry into ufeful things, 


and fhall dwell no longer upon the dark beginning of 


thofe things, than to Tse out the Time and Perfoxs. 


from whence they are derived: As we come on and 


advance nearer our own times the nature of things will 
call for a fuller defcription, and as that defcription | 
wil] be the more fruitful of incidents, fo it will be 
‘more agreeable to uur curiolity, and more infiruct 
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and particularly as it will kindle new defires after the 
farther Difcoveries, and. Improvements, which are fill 
bebind ;, of which we hall not fail to give a very full, 


- and we believe a very fatisfatory Account. 


BT this foort Retrofpe&, we fhall have the pleafure 

of meeting with avaft variety of ufeful and pleafant 
ifcoveries, which bowever they had their time of be- 
ing accepted, and well receiv'dinthe World, feem 
now to he as it. were forgotten, and only look’d back 
upon in fpeculation , and yet may for ought we know 
be profitably reviu'd as much as any thing of that kind 
can do, and feveral others too many to mention bere, - 
WE have taken notice inthe beginning of the Work, 


bow many parts of the World which baye been peopled — . 


and planted, cultivated and improv'd have, by the — 
fate vf Nations been again laid waft, and have re- 

turn'd to their. primitive, undifcovered State, and 
that before the mative Wealth of thofe Countries bad 


been fully improv'd,or their fecret Treafure exbanfled 


which. Conntrees (efpecially as the Commerce of the 
World is now. eftablifhed) merit very well to be re- 
poses, the parts. of them to be again difcovered, and 
_fearch’d into, and the wholeto be refored to its primi- 
tive ufefulnefs for. the good of Mankind, fuch are the 


feveral Countries of Afia Minor now in pofefton of - 


the Lurks , the rich Country of Ethiopia on the Weft 
border of the Red-Sea; the North Coaft of Africa . 
in the Mediterranean. Sea, and feveral others; of 


* which a diftin® Account will be.given, not fo much as 
what they bave been, but as to the infinite bentfit 


they might now beta tbe trading part of the World, 
and that prodigion{ly more than ever they were be~ 
ore. 
IN our accounts of Improvements and Difcoveries, 
which are yet bebind, and which Mankind bave before 
them for the encouragement of their Indaftry, we fall 
not amufe our Readers with remote and fuggefted pof~ 
fbilives, or run them upon dangerous and 
cable 
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to make them entertaining to the Reader. . 


‘gable Projets, fuch as mad Men cannot, and wife Men 


will not meddle with: ‘This wowd be to puzzle and 
perplex our Readers wish dark Schemes and uxtntelt- 
gible Propofals, which bave neither 
cefs to enconrage the attempt, or rational foundation, 


‘ ON the contrary we jhall endeavour to fhow the 


-yeafonablene/s of every undertaking on one band, and 


Feizablene{s of it on the other, and if as a whet to 
the Induftry of the Ages, which may make the attempt, 
we fhould how the certainty of profit to the Under- 
takers, every Reader will be Tubes of the Fa, and 
therefore we make our Appeal, 
THE World bas been long perplex’d about an in- 
tricate Affair, which fome have promisd Mankind . 
they fhall one time or other be much the better for, and 
that it shall be fully difcover'd to them; I mean the 
LonGITuDE, or the fettled diftances of Eaft and 


Weft, we fhall in the procefs of this Work endeavour to 
an end tothe Importance of that Search, by fetting 


two things in a clear light about it, 


THAT it cawnever be fully and finally after: 


tain'd, and perbaps very little more than it already 
is, and that therefore ’tis to no purpofe to fpend 
any farther time about it, © 


THAT it is not fo very effential to the World, 


as fome would baue us believe, and in fhort, that as 


the great Article of buman Knowledge, *tis not 


one Farthing matter whether it be more fully difco- 


wer'd or no, 


EN like manner the World bas been long taken 


| pith an enquiry, whether there is not a paffage to be 


obtained either by the North-Eaft, about the North 
parts of Europe and Afia, or by the Nocth- Weft, 
about the North parts of America to China and Ja- 


3 pan; 
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this great 


pan and many fruitlefs have been maie, and 
many a flout Mariner been drownd or fromen te 
Death, in the fearch ajter thefe Difcoveries, 
ae N the procefs.of this Vork we frail foow the weds 
nefs of all thofe attempts the real impofibility of :tbe 
Difcovery it felf, and the impraficablenefs of shaft. i 
Seas.as to its being.perform'd, were.a difcovery. 
continued Sea really-made , and with all we fall p 
bow the ‘orld may at avery fmall expence cometo @ 
certainty is the great Quejtion it felf, namely, whee 
ther there be really a continued Sea or no, 

OUR Schemes of Improvement. as they refped 


Trade will chiefly confft of thefe very ufe ful parts, 


I. THE difcovery of feveral parts of the World, and 
afjage to them, wpbich bave not been yet know, 

Il. THE farther difcovery of fuch Parts as are yet, 
but imperfectly known. 

lI. THE betteri improving, aswell the Soil as. the 
Commerce of thofe Countries which are fully known, 

and Difcover'd. 

IV. THE difcovering feveral branches of Commerce 
not yet known,or meddled with in.the World. 


TH E extending our prefent Commerce into fave- 


val parts of the World, at 
been pratisd, ; 


OUR propot'd improvements of Arts dnd Sake 
ence will be either touch'd at .in the feveral Heads 
of go.on, or be fpoken: to.under par- 
ticular Heads by themfelues, as occafion requires, > 
IT woud fwell this Part too big fora Preface to 
give a more particular account of all the other Parts 
we ave rather coutent 


venture it upon te Condomr of the curious Reader, 
and expeE its fuccefs from the merit. the 
Forfors mance, 
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ter the DeELuGe, reftored Man to 
A\ahm the Pofleffion of the Globe, he deli- 

ae verdit to him as an univerfal Blank: 
Ge He bid him indeed encreafe and mul- 


it, fpread a numerous Race upon it, that fhould at 


once both keep Pofleffion, and enjoy the Produé:: 


But he told him nothing of what it was able to 
do for him ; Jeaving that to his farther Enquiry. 


TH World was to him like a rongh Diamond, 


that has its intrinfic Value in it felf,; but the Out- 


fide conceal’d the Infide, and it was for him to po- 


lith it, that its Luftre might appear. 

Tue Sea was fill’d with Fifh, but Man had no 
Knowledge of what they were good for, it was 
capable of being made ufe of for Trade, and Con- 


verfe of Nations; but Mankind knew nothing 


of Ships, or Navigation. 


Tue Land was capable of producing all the good 


Things which we have ig grow upon its Surface; 
but 


INTRODUCTION. 


_tiply and repleniflt it, that is, people 
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but Man had made no Experience of its Fertility : 

It had in its Bowels all the Wealth which we © 
fee fince drawn from.it; ..But our Progenitors... 
khew nothing of the means how to come atat, or 
the method how to manage it when they had gotten — 
it; ‘The Gold was noSnare ;. the uncapable 

either of Offence or Defence; ‘the ufefulnefs of 
Copper, Tin, and Lead were of no benefit, for Sci- — 
vi ence was mot, and Art was not, and in a Word, the . 
Men that Nature produc'd were perfectly andcom- 


iW pleatly Ignorant of what the World was, or what 
might be done to bring it-to be any thing, but | 
| what it appear’d by its-ont-fide, much lefs..to 


| _ what we have fince found it to be: All this was 
: _ left to the Inhabitants, to find out gradually as they 
; \ wanted it, and to improve asthey went on in the 
Difcovery, 

i _ OW, and by what Steps thefe Difcoveries were 

y made, and asnear as wecan, when, and by whom. 

| . what Ufes the Difcoveries that have been made 

iT have been apply'd to; how the Genius of Men is 
_. improv’d by fuch Difcoveries, and how much far- 

_ ther fuch Improvements may probably be carry’d: 
Thefe will be the Subje&t of our future Enquiry in 
thefe Sheets. 

if In this Important Search we fhall neceflarily . 
 Obferve, how thefe Difcoveries have naturally 
] tended to the Improvement of Mankind in all the 
i Parts of ufeful Knowledge, and the Tendency an 
i Encreafe of Knowledge has had to encreafing the — 

Felicity of Man’s Life, to the fupplying him with | 

Conveniences for living, and Inftructing him to the 

beft ufe of thofe Conveniences: In a Word, how 

much Superior every Generation has been, becaufe 

Wifer than thofe who went before them , whether 

ai they have been Better, for all their Knowledge, or 
an Worfe, is a Queftion by it felf. 


I Have 
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THave often obferved that the gradual Improve- 
ment of the World by thofé early Difcoveries de- 


ferves a Hiftory,andreally I muft acknowledge that © 


I think, we very much want that Hiftory, and that 
On 

are not only Ighorant (in this Age) of the 
Reafon and Nature of the moft early Improvements 
of Mankind, but weakly ‘contenting our. felves 
with our eager Defire'df looking forward for more, 
we really have loft many of thé moft ufeful 
Branches of Knowledge; and of Art, and aré wit'i- 
out the betiefit Of many of the beft Difcoverits 
which thefe firft Ages made tile of ; fome ‘of which 
were berieficial to tet, ind be Rill to 
- us, if not negleGed, ‘and asit-were forgotten. 
Severat Countries, difcover’d and plant- 
ed by the Antients, the Fertility and Advantage, 


of which; 'wete infinitely Great, are as it were de- 


ferted again, and left to wild nature, Unpéopled, - 


and over-run with Woods and wild Beafts,. and 
even; reqtire a’ New Diftovery, anda New Plan- 
tation to render them nfeful to the World, a8 they 
ought to be, and as they were before.; 
We tan away now, td India, Chita, the re- 


| ay now, 


moteft Parts of Afa, ‘to Chili, Brafil, and the far-. 
theft Part’ of ‘America, for the very Product and - 


Wealth which the Cotmtriés known in thefe mof 


Early Difcoveries, “are tpralified fully to fupply us 


with; and perhaps with half the Hazatd, Trouble, 


and Experience as the other.” 


and'many other Reafons confirm 
I have faid above, that “tis very neceflary to pre- | 


ferve'the Memory of the moft Antient Improve- 


ment, that we may fee whether wé have ahy need. 


to run fo much after NewDifcoveries, till we make 
the utmoft Advantage of the Old Ones; and whe- 
ther, while we ftrive to poffefs new Countries and 
carry on new Commerce, we do not abandon o- 
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thers already known, and leave thent to be fergot- 
‘ten, which would abundantly fatisfy as well. our 
_ Ambition, as our Avarice, by their Produ&. and. 
Capacity of farther Improvement; without putting 
us to the Expence of running fo faroff! 
BUT tbis.isnot by looking back upon ‘the 
Early Improvement of the World, we fhould with 
Pleafiure fee how Mankind gradually {preading over 
the whole Surface, dip’d into the Wealth and Pro- 
duc of the feveral Couptries, by the Induftry and 
Application of the feVeral.Ages Inhabiting thofe 
Countries ; and how thofe gradual Improvements | 
dropt again as the diligent Inhabitants were re- 
moved by War, Conquefts, or other- Accidents, 
and the over-running Injuries of Barbarous Nati- 
ons; alfo howeafily the Fertility. and Advan- 
tages of thofe Countries might be reftor'd, and this 
Part of the World reap the benefit of it, if due 
meafures were yet taken to bring it to pafs. 
TxHese are fome of the Bleflings we may find hy 
looking back into the former State of Things in. the 
infant World, and efpecially in thofe Nations, 
which being once the Center of Commerce, as well 
asof Arts and Sciences, are fince Jay’d Defolate 
and over-run with a Barbarous People,who utterly 
neglecting thofe Improvements, have ,turn’d. the 
delicious Countries, formerly flowing with Milk 
and Honey, into a Defolate Howling .Wildernefs, 
and the moft fruitful Provinces of Afa, Greece, 
and Africa, which formerly maintained Millions 
of Inhabitants, te be fcarce able to feed the Wild 
Creatures that inhabit there.. 
~ An Impartial full Hiftory of thefe Things will 
bring us down by juft gradations to our own 
Times. Looking into Antiquity, isa Dry, Empty, 
and Barren Contemplation, any farther ‘than as it 
is brought down to our prefent seataepies* 
an 
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-and to bear a fteddy Atialogy of its parts, — 


Things that are before 


Our Times areas proper, as 
-fuitable, and our Genius and Temper, as forward 


for Difcoveries and Improvements, as any that have 


-been before us, however Antient, tho’ we fhould 


ook back to the moft early Times ; and give me 
leave to add, we haves fair a Field for 'Difcove- 


-ties and for Improvement, even as the old Pheni- 


cians had, of whom we may fay,they had the whole 
‘World before them ,ourAdvantages alfoand Ability 
for carrying on fuach Difcoveries | are nay 


Greater. 


It is true we are fond of: running into the -re- 


‘moteft Angles of the Globe for 
thing was able to fatisfy us that had been known 


before, and to thofe who continue that Humour, 
and think no Improvement can be: made nedrer 
home, this Hiftory will be but of little ufe; butI 
am hopeful, that ae a View of thefe Sheets, there 
swill be but few left of that Mind. -I fhall in thefe 
Difcourfes therefore fhow fome Schemes of Improve- 
ment and fome Difcoveries, well worth the under- 


taking of thofe who have the. moft enrerprifing 


Genius , and where there is yet room, not fur Com- 
panies and Colonies only, but for whole Nations, 
and Generations of Nations, even as long as the 
‘World fhall laff, to plant on, and Time remains 
to. undertake it in. 

BUTT again, to thofe who are difpos "d to fearch 
for Improvements where they are to be found, and 
who are capable of believing that there are things 
forgotten that: may yet be re-afiim’d, and things 


 mever known which may yet be difcover’ d, tho” 


nearer home, and eafier to be found than by Cits 
cling the Globe: To uch, this Work will,perhaps, 


be as as P cafant, at leaft, we fhall give 


them 
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in Miniature; and in Spechlation, praGi- 
cable Things as they may not yet have confider’d, 


cand as may fome time or otherroufe up Adventurers 
‘to that according to the undoubted dé- 


‘ign of that Providence which made the World, it 


‘may firft or laft.be-fally Improv’d, its Treafurés 
fally Difcover'd, and all that intrinfick Wéalth 
awhich Heaven’ futnith’d’ the Globe’ with, be found 
ut and made ufe:of; as he: certainly at firtt in- 
‘tended it fhou’d be.» 

[cannot believe that God ever defign’d the 
Riches of the World to be ufelefs to the World, 
that the Gold, the Silver, the Diamonds, and aNd 
ther Species of fuch: Immenfe Worth and Value, 
~was ever created in the Bowels of the Mountains, 
and the moft hidden Parts of the World to lye bu- 
ried there, and remain unprofitable, ti}] they come 
tobe:melted down again in’ the General Conflagra- 
tion : God will ftand in no Need of the Salts and 
Suljhar, the Minerals and: Combuftible Materi- 
als, which the Earth is fo fall of, to affift his Power 
m kindling: the laft Fire, or fetting: the Earth in a 
lame for’ the Deftrudtion of it. 

THE Learned Burnet m his Notion of the Con. 
flag ration’s beginning™in Italy, becaufe the Soil was 
full of Sulpbur, and for the more immediate in- 
gulphing t bove of Babylon, might -as well have 
kindled at Mount Heckela, m Ifeland, where the 
whole Ifland is thought to be a folid Mafe of Brine 
ftone; or about Neweaffle in the North of England, 
where the Mafs of Bitumen is'as proper to fet the 
World on Fire from 4 Coal Pit, as the other is from . 
a-Mine of Sulphur; as for the Myftical Babylon; 1 
mean Rume, (whatever her diftance might be) when 
orice that Flame is begun, I believe the whole 
Globe will fo foon become one immenfe Fire: Ball, 


oY. ‘the Whore. of! Babylon will quickly be in the 


middle 
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_ middle of the blaze, without any pofMibility of an 
- Ir then the Subterranean Wealth of the World is 
yet to be fully trac’dto its Fountains.and that fome 
time or other, it muft be all made ufe of; as F firm- 


ly believe, why flou’d’not thefe Ages come into fome — 


of it'as well as their Neighbours? and why not zom. 
as well as hereafter 


‘I look upon the Northern and Weftern Parts of 


Afia, and of Africa alfo, and the Eaftern Parts of. 
Europe too, to be like Mines of Gold and Silver, 
which being formerly found out, and as we may 
_ fay enter’d upon mm part, were left off before rea 
were half wrought, the Reafon of it we fhall touch 
at as we go, but the Fact being prov’d, why fhou’d 
we not enter upon thefe Works again, that the Fn- 
_ exhaufted Treafure being farther fearch'd into, and 
the difcovering the bottom of them re-affumed, al® 
that Nature had hid, and-the Almighty has referv’d& 
for us, may be foundout, and the World made as 
Rich, and as Learned, in all neceflary Knowledge, 
as they were intended to be at firft? and that as their 
Maker has made’ a plentiful Provifion for them, 
they may let him know how ready they are to ac- 
cept of, and improve:it ? 20 


- mierly were fo Populous, fo well Inhabited, fo Raich, 
fo well Improv’d, and fo abounding in Gold! 
and Silver, from theie own Mountains, and with 
Corn and Cattle from their own Plains, abandon’d 
now toa Generation, who as if bountiful Nature 
was not able to feed them, where formerly fhe fed’ 
and enrich’d fo many Millions at once, are asit were 


driven to inhabit only the Sea-Coafts, and to feek’. 
there, by Rapin and Piracy, to fubfift and fup- 


port themfelves ? | 
Way are all the Doors of Commerce ftopt up 
, tween Europe, andthe African, Ethiopia? a Coun- 
iry 


~Wuy are all the Coafts of Africa, which for-' 
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try ftor’d with fuchan immenfeWealth,fuch quanti- 


| | ties of Gold, fuch exquifite Produ& for Trade, fuch 


rich Gums and Drugs,fuch numbers of Cattle,quan- 
tities of Corn, and fuch a docible People are able, 


and indeed qualified, to bring ten times more 


Wealth into Enrope by Trade, than all the Empires 


of New Spain, at leaf, under their prefent Manage- 
ment, do bring to the unimproving Spaniards, or are. 


ever like to do. | 

Wart blocks up this Commerce now ? Nothing, 
but what might foon and eafily be removed, name- 
ly the Turks ; a People, who even by Maxims of. 
their Religion, are Enemies to all Improvements 
of this kind, and who rather defolate the Nations, 
than plant or people them: Thefe are indeed the 
Prefent, andthe only Hindrances by deftroying the 
Navigation of the Wile, which comes dire&tly from 
‘thioptan Lake Dombea, to Grand Cairo, and. 
which tho’ there are fome Obftructions of Cataracts 


in the Chanel, has yet other fmaller Chanels, 


which might preferve the faid Navigation, as alfo 
the Navigation of the River Nubia, which runs in- 


toNile,and which would maintain aCommunication 


with the Southern Limits of-the Greater Libya and 
Numidia, of both which I fhall have an n to 
{peak largely in their Courfe. 

Bur the Turks, if they cannot be removed or 
perf{waded to open. the faid Paflages, may not. be. 


able wholly to ftop the Current of fuch a benefici- | 
al Commerce,as might be open’d on that fide of the: 


World; ifthe Trading Nations would join together 
to undertake it: That Trade may be carryed on 
many other Ways, as will be-explain’d in its 
Courfe. 

is mentioned here only asa Specimen, a 
Field of new Difcoveries and Improvements which 
lyes open to the Induftry and Application of this 


Northern Part of the World; there are not lefs. 
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Advantages to be found in reviewing the all-ready 
difcover’d Parta of the World, where Time, and 
a Succeffion of Barbarifin, have as it were, taught us 
to forget that were ever known. 

THE reviving the Knowledge of antient Times 
muft neceffarily be very profitable to our modern 
Enquiries, if they might be encouraged; and to 
make a beginning, that where old Improvements be- 
ing loft they may be recover’d, and where there is 
room for an Addition of farther Difcoveries, they 
may yet be made, for the benefit both of Learning 
and of Commerce, this, in jhort, is the fubftance 
of the prefent Undertaking. 


Of the firft Ages after the Flood. and bow Man- : 
ind liv'd for [ome time; what Improvement 


they then made , and how they {pread them- " 
Selves in the World for the firft 300 Tears. — fe 


Times, Noab and his Sons coming out of thé he 
Ark upon the Mountains of Armenia, which are to He 


this Day call'd Ararat, or as fome will have it; ih 
of India ;(where being the faine tidge of Mountains it 
they were ftill call’d by the fame Name) did hot : 
fpread themfelves very far for fome Years, but ee 


defcending from the Hill,extended themfelves upon’ 

the beautiful plain Country, which lyes South 
of the Mountain, and there began to cultivate’ 
theEarth as Husbandmen, for /o the Scripture fays of : 
them, and to that the Tradition of the-People in 

thofe Countries agrees, 
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I doubt not but this Cultivating the Earth, 


Bi which the Scripture exprefles by Noah’s being an 
wae Hushandman, was to be underftood, that he plow’d 
} EH and fow’d,or dugand plantedCorn for Bread for the 
fe | Subfiftance of his Family and Pofterity ; and that 


long before he paw Vines or a Vineyard, as it 
is exprefs’d in Scripture, 

Tuts Planting and Sowing of Grain for Food, 
was indeed his firft Labour, but the planting the 
Vineyard I call the firft Improvement,for it certain- 

came after the other, a confiderable time: 
| orn he fowed immediately, but Vines he under. 
1 took as an Improvement, and which he had none 
| of for fome confiderable time. | 

How long it was between the Year of the Flood 
and this planting a Vineyard, or at leaft before the 
Vines were brought toPerfection,we have no certains 
ty from Hiftory ; but this we know from the Scrip- 
ture, that it was not till Canaan the youngeft Son of 
Ham Noab’s youngeft Son, was grown up to bea 
‘Man, for’ Neab gives out the heavieft part of the 
Curfe, for expofing and ridiculing his Drunkennefs, 
to fall. upon Canaan the Son of Ham ; not upon any 
of the reft of his Children, or of his Brother’s 
Children ; and this therefore could not be fiyppos’d 
to be lefs than twenty or thirty Years ; for fiz/, he 
was not born till five Years after the Flood at 
leaft, being the fourth Son of his Father; and fe-: 
condly, he muft be fuppos'd to be atsMan’s Eftate, 
for it ig the Opinion of the moft Learned Annota- 
tors that it was Canaan, not Ham, that faw and | 
expos d the Nakednefs of his Grand.father; Why 
elfe fhould Noab omit his Father Ham, and load 
the Curfe all on the back of Canaan hisSon? 
» Uron the whole, I note it on this Occafion, and 
fo far itis to my prefent Purpofe. — th 

Firft, Tuat Husbandry was the firft Employ- 


ment. And, 
Secondly, 
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‘provement after the Flood.- 


NOAH it fees had but ill luck with his fit 
undertaking, viz. to be debauch’d with his own 
view Wine; But that was his own fault, not tite 


fault of the Wine. 


Some think as the Devil tempted Eve to eat, in 
the fhape of a Serpent, that is, as Mr. Milton de- 
fcribes it, entered into the Serpent, that he might 
{peak toher by an articulate Voice: So he enter’d 
here into Canaan, and fet him to Work, to prompt 
the Old Patriarch to drink; alledging to him the 

roodnefs of the Liquor, its fanative Virtue for the 
upport of his Age, and the like ; Drinking tohim, 


or filling to him, and perhaps, prefling him to 
- drink, till the Old Patriarch was futpriz’d, and 


took too much, or in fhort, till, as the Drunkards 
call it, he drank him under the Table; and then, 
Devil like, made Game at him; for which, his old 
Grand-father moft heartily curfedhim. 
Turis I take to bea much more rational Account. 
of it, than that Noab, who was then in the Seventh 
Century of his Life, fhon’d not underftand the 


ftrength of the Grape, or know that the lufcious 
ig if taken too freely, wou'd intoxicate his 


rain, | 
THEse Vines were planted, as the Greek Inha- 


bitants tell us, on the flope of the Hill Ararat, 


towards the South, and where they have very rich 
Wines to this Day ; which they tell you are of the 
very fame Grapes, tho’ not the very fame Plant 
or Vine that Noah planted ; and it is not very hard 


-. to get Drunk with them, for they are very ftrong 


Wines at this time. 


From hence to the Confufion of Babel, we do 


not find the Pofterity of Noah travel’'d very far 
from Home, andthat tho’ it was 131 Years from 


the Flood to the end of the Building of Babel, and 
C 2 by. 
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by the undertaking it felf, we may fuppofe they | 
were very Numerous; yet it feems they had not 
feparated to: veplenifh the Earth, as God had com- 
manded them ; but had only reach’d to the Bank of 
Euphrates, or Tigris, where they dwel't, as it were 
all together, and f{pread only round themfelves, and 
thus they intended to live, it feems; or elfe they 
wou'd never have built fuch a whimfical Fabrick, 
and with fuch ridiculous Views, namely, that it 
fhou’d reach up to Heaven, and fave them in cafe 
ofanother Deluge. 
Ot HER areof Opinion that they were not fo 
Ttupid as wemake them; that they did not build it 
for a Stair-Cafe to clamber up to Heaven by, as the 
‘Text feems to intimate, but for a Mount to fly up 
to, in cafe of a Deluge, and: that it contain‘ in- . 
numerableVaults and Arches on either hand of the 
afcent to contain fupplies of Provifions and Cattle, 
&c. for their Subfiftance, 
* Bur be it which it will, it was ridiculous e- 
nough,, that’s certain, and fhew’d that in thofe 
firft Ages, they were but very ill furnifh’d with 
Underitanding, either of the Power of God, or of 
the Conftitution af the World; and how ill able < 
fuch a Building wou’d be to bear the fhock of the 
Waters of the Deluge, in cafe another fhou’d 
THat which is moft wonderful to me in. it, is 
this, that Noab, who was ftill alive, and his Sons, 
which we know were all alive at that time, fhou’d 
hot be able to convince them of their folly and 
madnefs; but fost they woud go on with it, not- 
withitanding all his Cautions, and to befure, Per- 
{wafions totheContrary, 
Besipes, this Work was a Contempt of God's 
Blefling, Gen. ix. 1, 1: Verfes, Be fruitful, and 
multiply, and replenijh the Earth. And again, 7. 


Be ye fruitful,and multiply ,and bring forth abundantly 
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in the Earth, which evidently iftimates that they | 
fhou’d feparate themfelves, and {pread themfelves 

over the Face of the whole Earth, as they were bee 
fore the Flood, and not keep together in one place 
as they were then, all which their Maker knew 
wou’d be pratticable when their Number came to 
fwell, and that even the whole Earth thereabouts, 


and fo cultivated only,- wou’d not fubfift and 


maintain them. 

For this Reafon Heaven thought fit to confound 
their Speech, if the Text is to be underftood literal- 
ly ; upon which, and we may fay, as foonasthey 
found the various Dialects,or Speeches, which they | 
now {poke, being reftrained to Families and Tribes, 


they immediately feparated, and fet out, fome one 


way, and fome another,upon New Difcoveries, and 


this brings on our prefent main Purpofe. 


By this Separation of the People into Nations, 


and their going to feek their Fortunes, as it may be 


call'd, they might be truly faid to wander, Udi fata 
yocant, as Heaven fecretly directed them ; for cer~ 


tainly in their firft Journyings from Babel, which 


they had been Building, they knew nothing of 


whither they went, and but little of what they 


went about; but went fome one way, fome another, 
as it their chief Care had been only to keep as 
far off from one another as they could. | 
As they travel’d thus,I fay,fome oneWay,fomea- 
nother in fearch of new Difcoveries, fo we cannot 


| doubt but that every Nation made Difcoveries {uit- 


able to their Enquiries; for the World lay open 
before them, and where-ever they went they found 
the Country pleafant, the Air agreeable, and the 
Soil fruitful, fo that every Family had room to 
choofe in, totheir full fatisfaction; and according- 
ly fixing themfelves in fuch places, as by fituati- 
on and pleafantnefs, heft fuited them, they foon 
peppled all tlie adjacent Countries, and fo as their 

Number 
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‘Number encreafed, they went on farther and far- 
ther, ftill. planting and cultivating as they 
went. 
Tuer greateft Improvements, in their firft fet- 
ting out, were only fuch as tended to fettle the 
wandering Condition of their Families, and their 
Properties, in the Countries which they took Pof- 
feffion of ; as to every thing elfe, they feem’d for 
fome Ages under the mere Law of: Nature, their 
Government was Patriarchal, the Father of every 
Tribe bemg the Sovereign, or King of all- the fub- 
fequent Branches; every other Father, havin 
_ Families of their own begetting, bare Rule, as fo 
many Viceroys under the Patriarchal Monarch, as § 
long as he liv’d, and thus they went on, till feve- 
ral Tribes encreafing, and growing Populous, made 
themfelves Kings and Governours ;. who, as it con- 
tmued for many Years after, Governed whole | 
Cities, with the Diftriéts belonging to them, as 
abfolute Monarch,and whom noMan durft difobey, 
on the Penalty of Life: As for their Commerce, 
at leaft, as far as wecan come at the Knowledge 
of it, *twas wholly confined to the two great Ar- 
ticles of Corn and Cattle ; both which, as it was the 
firft Employment of the People, and they depend- 
ed upon thefe for their Conveniencies and Sul-fift- 
ance, fo I do not call them part of their Manage. 
ment and Improvement at all. | , 
Bur this is not my Enquiry, for I have purpofe- 
| ly avoided all Deductions. relating to the Govern- 
‘a _ ment of Nations, only juft fo far as it is coneern’d 
ay) with our other Defign, and then fhall touch it 
4 but very lightly neither. sac) 
Walter- Raleigh gives us an Account, very 
ial! Particular as well as Authentick, of the Rout that 
} | the feveral Families of the Sonsof Noah took, after 
the Confufionof Babel; which as yt may be ufefel | 
the 
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the future Enquiries Iam to make. I fhall juft 
touch at, thus.” 
_Firf, Avout 130 Years after the Flood,a great 
Body of the multiplyed Sons of Noah journey’d 
from the Place where the Ark refted, whether in 
Armenia, or the Borders of India and Fer fa, (is not 
our bufinefs) to Shinaar, and there they call’d a 
great Council, where they made that wife Refolu- 
tion of building a City, anda Tower, &c. which 
we call Babel. 
Secondly, THatT from thence, God. having con- 
founded their Language, or as fome have it, their 
Councils, they feparated themfelves, and as the 
Text fays, The Lord fcatter’d them over the Face of 
Thirdly, THat upon this Separation, the Sons 
{pread themfel ves to theNorth-Weft, and 
inhabited the Leffer .4fa, and all Enrope, with 
the Countries of Armenia, Georgia, Tartary, &c. 
- Fourthly, Tue Sons of Sem, or Shem, fpread 
themfelves to the South and Eaft, poflesfing all the 
Country, now call’d Perfia, part of Tartary, India, 
and away to the fartheft Eaftern Part of the 
World, even toChina and Fapan, 
| Fiftbly, Tu: Sons of Ham,or Cham, who were the 
firft who fell upon the Improvement of Arts and. 
and alfo Adventures for Diicoveries.o 
Nations, went Weftward and Southward from Shi- 
naar, and planted the Countries of Chaldea, Syria, 
and Canaan, Arabia, Egypt, Ethiopia, and all 
Africa. 
Tuis is the general Scheme only, of their Sepa- 
tation, as for the particular Countries, whichevery 
Tribe or Family poffeffed, and where they planted: 
themfelves, as it is too long to enter upon in this 
Work, and alfo is not in my main defign, I omit. 
the Defcription, as not much to the purpofe, in. 
this place, but may touch upon it as we go along. | 
Cuap, 
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Of the particular Travels of Ham or Chart, 
the youngeft Son of Noah, and bis Pofterity 
and how, among them, began the firft progrefs 
of Art and Science, Commerce, and the Im- 
provement of Commerce in the World. 


HE Sons of Ham or Cham, as I have faid, 
marching, Weft and South-Weft, from Sbinaar,. 
we fhall trace them a little more particularly than - 
thereft, becaufe among them we fhall find the be- 
ginning of the moft ufeful Arts, and of the fu- 
blimeft Knowledge that Mankind was firft bleft 
with, of which fuch great Improvements have 
been made, as we fee this Day; and this is the 
Reafon of beginning this Difcourfe fo far. back. 
-Amona thefe, we find the knowledge of 
Aftronomy, with the Motions and Influences of the. 
Heavenly Bodies which firft to be ftudyed 
among the Arabians, and by the. Zgyptians 
improv'd to a very great Height, tho’ under the 
miftaken Foundation of Ptolemy; whofe defcription. 
of the Heavenly Bodies, dividing them into 
Conftellations, and folving the difficult Phenome- 
na of their Motions, Revolutions, Eclipfes, and 
ConjunGtions, &c, is call'd to this Day the Prole- 
maick Syftem. | 
Amonc thefe, we find the firft knowledge of 
Letters, forming of Speech into Words, and 
thefe Words being by prolation of Syllables, and 
Letters, and the giving Sounds to them made to 
{peak,fo as to be capable of conveying the ae. 
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of: one: another at ther greateft Diftance, .. which 
Waitang. 220 bad yo: of 
-AmonG thefe, we find firkt knowledge 
Ships. and Veflels to upon the Waterss, 
joyuing thereby the nhabitants of diftant Nati- 
another ;andsto. them.we owe theInyen- 
tio Gf Navigation, andthe, Inprovementiof at, 
for. the, benefit of Commerce, the firdt Mexchants 
| being found among 
Wara'thefe, therefore; sare bite converfe 
inthe Work before us, afd few Words, 
brifigthem:down tothe Times, when-thefe things 
were firft attempted inthe World, and them perfue 
their! feveral Improvements;. as they ilye, before 


« Tux eldeft. Son of Canaan .was named; Sidon: 
‘The Fantily. pur fuing, their! Difcoveries--W eft and 
South, that is and into Arabi, 
andi take the firft ,they-made 
asthey travel’d Weftward;to be that of theSea, reg 
As Sir Walter Raleigh wakely obfer ves, ithe’ 
wentonProgreflively {preading themfelves ppon the 
Face,of:the: Earth, as itheir yet 
sthey didinot ride Poft,:.norgo on, like Travelers ; 
‘andiiadd,. that they rather proceeded like Blanters, 
{pread) gradually, farther { and ;farther, as 
‘they found the Country. too ftrait for,them,.and as 
Cattlei wanted Padtures, .as,their' “Plow 
amore Land, by the ncreafe of their 
As then they had; at leaft,-.460 Miles from the 
Shinaar, where Babel ftood, to: the, Coaft 
yof the Mediterrancan, we may, at.leaft, allowithem 
“tobe thirty,or' forty: Years,if not more,in {preading 
Colonies fo far as Sidon,and clearing theLands before 
‘them ;.for-it is to befuppos'd, that.the Surface of 
the Earth was generally maie difficult to. pafs, by 
(the over-growing of in the. upper Grounds, 
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and the over-fpreading of Waters and Riversin the 
low Lands, which they had Occafion to pals over; 
and that’ this. greatly retarded their Journeying, 
However,otherwife, they might be forward. enough 
Bor tho’; perhaps, Ham the Father, miuch lef 
Noab the Grand-father,, never faw the Weftern 
Coaftof Palefline, yet *tiscertain Canaan the Grand- 
fon of Noab enter’d into, and ‘took Poffeffion:of it, 

and the Land it felf was-called by his Name. 
” Here allow me to fanfy, for the Readers Diver- 
fion, that we:could fee: the wandering Iravellers, 
when from the tops of the Hills, call’d the Libanu, 
or Anti Libanus, (for: there: was the place) I--fay, 
when from the tops of the Hills, they firft difco- 
ver'd the open’ Sea;‘the great Mediterranean Sea, 
call’d, ‘by way of DiftinG@ion, the Great Sea: 
they! ftarted back‘at' the fight, How ‘they 
-ask’d’one another, greateft Surprize imagi- 


nable; What it was 2: What. it look’d like? How} 


\Frightful in the Opinion: of fome ; How Glori- 

ous'in ‘the Opinion of others’, none knowing. by 

Means,what it was: Alfo how much ‘more fir- 
 priz’d, “when coming nearer to it, they could 

‘“percieve that-it was xotLand,but Water that it put 

an end to their Travels; and that-when they came 
to the Brink‘ of ‘it; ‘they could fee no more Land, 

nothing vaft endlefs Ocean of Watery and 


‘that Water fubje& to_various Difordess,' Storms, 


Tempefts, &c. Suppofe their Souls fill’dywith 

- Wonder and Amazement, ‘they ftand mufing at the 

fight of it in Diforder, and fhowing what it was'im- 

pofiible to. conceal, (viz.): that they ‘thought they 

were now at their We plus,and:could never expec to 
pafs any farther. A 

Wuen they came to’the Shore, they were again 

furpriz’d to fee even the Sea friendly to them,and af- 

fording them a variety of Food, little inferiour to the 

richelt 
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richeftDiet whichGod had beftowed before; in fhort; 
that it was moft. agreeable living in thofé Climates. 
Accordingly they refolve to prefcribe themfelves, 
qs the Laws of Nature had prefcrib’d them, not 
having the leaft Notion that the Water was Navi- 
gable, or what Navigation meant ; much lefs, that 
mighty Waters were appointed to be Subfer- 
vient to the benefit of Mankind: They had 
heard indeed of the Ark, and of the Flood, which 
TB cover'd the whole Earth, but they had not feen ei- 
'S,@ ther the one or the other. ; 
Wrapr up in thefe imperfe& ideas of Things, 
Y:Bthey fat down in the Land of Canaan ; and if Oc- 
cafion requir’d, that they fhou’d extend themfelves 
4, Bfarther, they did it tothe South, orthe North, for 
‘Bfarther Weftward they could not go. 
°Y@ Here they had room to look back, and confider 
furious Element, and whether it was not a 
~ @dreadful Enemy that they had efcaped from in the 
Deluge; Here they had time to confider what was 
oY Pnext to be done, for that a ftop being there put to 
W-Btheir travels they muft alter their Courfe, and 
exrend themfelvesfome other Way. - 
uth Bur while they are confidering what, indeed, 
ne Bthey were next to do, Sidon, the eldeft, Son, tells 
them in fo many Words, they may do as they 
nd B think meet, but that as for him, he will fix his 
18, Standard juft there, and the Borders of the Sea 
hhow’d bound his Ambition, and accordingly, tak- 
ing the Lands adjacent for his Patrimony,he built a 
NB City on the Verge or Bank of the Ocean, and call’d 
Bit by his own Name, Sidon. 
to Iw the mean time his Father Canaan taking Pof- 
‘, Bfeffion of the Inland Country of Palefine, and ex- 
UNBtending Northward, into that part which was 
afterwards call’d Syria, feated himfelf,and his other 
he Children, in that goodly part of the Country and 
elt B there built, on the Bank of a very pleafant River, 
| D2 | another 
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another City,calling it‘after-the Name of hisFather: 
Ham, Hamas, or Hamafcus, now Damafcus, which 
City is remaining to this Day ;_ retains its dantient 
Name, and that with the leaft alteration that 1s 
to be met.with inany. City in the World, ‘and is, 


without difpute, the moft .antient City in the 


World , for-even the Scripture makes mention of 
it in Abrabam'sitime ; Gen. xv. 11. where Abra- 
bam{ays, The Steward of my Houfe, is this Eliezer 
of Damascus; which faying of Abrabam, was, 


_ according to Calculation, imthe Year of the World 


2020, orthereabouts; about 370 Years after the 
Wai re Canaan thus built Damafcus, his Son 


built Sidon, and thereby, with the reft of his 


Children, fettled the feveral Nations of the: Ca- 
ndanites, and thofe which were after call’d Phanitci- 
ans, a Wife and Induftrious People, as we fhall fee 
‘prefently.. | 
Tue great Father of them all, Ham; :the 


-youngeft Son of Moab, with his other Sons, 


Chus and Mizraim, and Phut, took the South-Weft 
Courfe, and fpread themfelves into Arabia, and 
into Egypt, where Ham himfelf erected his firft 
Kingdom andireigned there, according tothe moft 
anticnt Authors, 161 Years ; beginning his: King- 
dom 191 Yeats after the Flood; leaving his Grand- 
fon Nimrod the firft, and moft early Monarch, : to 
be King indeed, but. at firft without a Kingdom, 
which he afterwards fettled iin A/fyria, and Arabia, 
of whom, at prefent, we fhall take no more Notice, 
tho’ hereafter we fhall have:Oceafion to fpeak of 
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the beginning Commerce, and 
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on in the We orld. | j 

# been faid, thatiwe fhall entertain them only 
with the dry Subje& of Antiquity, and amufe 
them with the Hiftory of the Worlds Planting: 


Tho’ it be neceflary to bring every thing on gra- 


dually, and from its Beginning, that the Chain of 
Hiftory may not be broken, yet the procefs of 
this Work will we hope not be fo Barren of Enter-: 
taimment to the enquiring Readers, as to tire them 
with the rufty Fragments of antient Times. The 
builiniefs of this Undertaking being then to give a 
true Hiftory of Difcoveries and Improvements, and 


of them only: I come immediately to the’ 


point, and leave the Original of Nations, as it 
really ought to be, quite out of the Enquiry. 

--Havane brought the Canaanites, or Sons of Ca- 
naan,whom we are,from hence forward, to call Pha- 


 gicians, to the Sea Coaft, and built Sidon, asin the 


Jaft Chapter, you muft allow that. the Stdomians 
having but a {mall Territory by Land, and being 


an Obferving, Diligent, and Improving People, 


if I may judge of them by what they were afterwards, 
I fay you muft allow them to be making divers lit- 


tle Enterprizes upon the Water. 


Trey had never feen Boat or Veffel, or heard 


-ofany, or even of any Sea, except the Ark, and 


the univerfal Flood of Water. If any of them, 


by the Dictates of Nature, and the frequent Bath-: 


ing themfelves in ‘the Sea, had learnt to fwim, it 
might 
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might, for ought we know, be the only Teftimony 
they had of the boyant power of the Water, and 
the Reafon of hollow and empty Bodies floating 
upon it: And this by mere natural DeduGion, as 
a Learned Writer fuggefts, was the firft hint to 
them for making hollow Veffels to float, and con- 
fequently, to bear Burthens upon the Surface of the 
Water. 
' Tuere was directly oppofite to the Town a 
{mall Shoal, or Sand, which at low Water, feem’d 
to be am Ifland; lay Dry, and at fome: Seafons, 
upon a lower Ebb than ordinary, the Sea wou’d 
be fo far funk; as that they might wade toit ; which 
Tfland was, it feems, after fome time, rais‘d, and 
taken in, to make a Mole, or Haven to the Town, 
and fo was join’d to the Main-land: But thiswas 
not (I fay) till fome Ages, and the firft Voyage, or 
Adventure by Sea, that thefe Stdontans, who were 
yet young in their Experiments made, was to this 
‘Hland, which, at moft; could not be above a Mile 
from the Shoar, of which prefently. iat 
To do this, the firft invention of a Boat was fet 
on Foot; and indeed it was a poor one, and. does 
not come up to the Negroes of Africa, or Natives 
of America, who, before the Europeans came a- 
mong them, had their Canoes, and Periaguaes, made 
of the Trunk of a Tree, hollow’d in the middle by 
the help of Fire, and fo form’d without fo much as 
any Iron Tool to work with; in which Canoes, or 
Troughs, for they were noother, they yet were 
feen fometimes off upon the open Sea, ata very 
teat diftance from the Shoar. 
But the firft Boats that we find they made, in 
thefe Countries, and by Confequence, in the whole 
World, for thefe were certainly the firft that difcovered 
the Sea, was a parcel of Ofyers wreathed, and tyed. 
together, then cover’d with broad Leaves of Flags, 
which grew in the Rivers there, and were very wee 
an 
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‘and thick, and thefe again cover'd with the Skins of 
Beafts dryed, -which wou'd keep out the Water: 
They were formed into a fhape adapted for float- 
‘ing,or fwimming on the Water them with 


‘Sticks thruft into’either Side, to ‘ftretch them’ out, 
that fo being kept hollow, they might fwim, and 


be able to carry fome Weight in them alfo.- 
Hence the crofs: Pieces, placed’ in the fain, 
‘manner in a: Boat; ufed now for the Rowers to 


fet their Feet againft when they Row, are. a = 


time call'd Stretchers. 
Asthefe Boats could go but a very little way up- 
on the Water,’ forthey did not-ufe'to venture tar in 


them, and ufually,no farther,than that in café of'a_ 


‘Difafter, they might to Shoar without them. 
“And I fap pofe the Voyage that:ever wasmade 
inthe World, after the Divil on of the Nations: at 


Babel, was, as above, from Sidon to this ttle 


about a Milein length. 


“Nor had the Egyptians, fora long’ after, 


sother Boats than fuch as thofe, to-crofs the great 
“River Nile, and-even the Red Sea it, a8. 
Lexitur in puppim,-cafoque indutajuvenco, 
wale of thefe Bose; fot many 
were only to go.a Fifhing under Land, or 
the any! ‘other {mall Oceafion 


othey:had, 


AFTER Sane: time, ‘as the acquaintance with the 


‘Seaymade them bold, they made thefe Boats larger 
ftronger, till fatention ftill improveing, they 
bound larger Sticks together, and made yet larger 

‘Boats, and ftronger; and then they adventur'd 


farther i into the ae, till as Fame tells us, fome « 


rj Sidonias 
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“Sidohian. Fifhermen-going too far out in one.of 
thefe Boats, agveat not a Whale I fuppofe, 
*becaufethey are-not ordinarily found in.thofe Seas, 
but a great Fith, over-fet, and. over-turn’d one.of 
their Boats, with fix Men i in it, whoiall fwam fafe 
jtethe Shoar. 
Uron this Difaiter, neuedlity: farther 
Adliftance,..the Inhabitants laid their Heads: toge- 
ther, and made Jarger Boats, covering the Sides.of 
othem with thin Boards, and Brengthen’ within by 
{mall pieces of Wood put.:together, sthofe 
-Boardsagain being cover 4 with Pitch, ot-ai kind of 
Mater and Oy!, mixt! to kept out 
asthey. more us to ‘the Elewestt: of 
Water; in: the Art»of Bailding 
“their Boats, but we are aflur’d;:ithat they» mever 
Jattain’dito athe of :giving» Motion :to..théir 
Boats by the Wind, and by the hélpof Sailors, till 
“many 3 cand till the; ‘City of was 
‘built, which was notfounded:till fome: Agee: cafter 
Sidon, and was:aColony of Sidon, being built, ac- 
cording to fome Authors, 240. Years before: the 
Temple of Solomon, which muft be in the Year of 
—theWorld 2783: bat. according.to. others, afi. the 
Year 1973, about goo Years Flood, and 
170 Yearsafterthe Confufiomof «Babel :. Foi the 
City of Sidon was now large, and begun to fpread 
upon:the‘Coaft every! way, but efpecially, 
Northward, towards Cilicia, where they alforbuilt, 
‘vor at leaft peopled Tarfas, Tarphib, which was 
afterwards their Arfenal, or Magazine A 
Berore the Sidonians they knew bit 
little of the Sea, wor hadsthey arriv’d ‘tothe 
knowledge of Sailing on the Water, tho’ they had 
{mall Buats, af&bove, but that part:wasafterwards 
found out by the Citizens of Tyre. - 
HE 
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e, Tue Sidonians, indeed, were grown Rich, Popu- 

ss, lous, and. Powerful by Land ;. but it’ 
of was not the Sidonians, but Tyrians that invented the 
fe @ ule of Sails, and taking the benefit of the Wind in. 
their Boats, as we are aflurd by the Poet Ttbullus 


Prima ratem ventis credere dota Tyros. 


sfe | Tyrus taught firit how Ships might ufe the Wind, 


the From fuch {mall beginnings, was deriv’d that 
as glorious piece of Knowledge, which is now fo ad- 
<of @ mirably improv'd, and is fo defervedly rank’d 
ing among, and efteem’d the moft ufeful part of the 
ver @ Mathematicks, 1 mean Navigation , to what per- 
ir @ fection it is fince arriv’d, by what degrees it 
till came to that Perfection, and how its gieateft Ad- 
was Vancement was seferv'd for the Honour. of the 


frer  prefent Age, will be, according to my Title, one 
part of the bufinefsof this Undertaking. Vi 
the @ We are next to underftand, that ina few Years | 


_of @ after the firft fettling of the Sons of Ham, in this 
the Country, Sidon. encreas'd exceedigly, whether a 
and @ from the pleafantnefs of its Situation, or the benefit «— i 
the §§ of the Sea for Fifhing, or that they foon began to. . 
read correfpond with their Neighbours, 1s not Materia}, 
lly, @ but they grew fo Populous, that finding a conyeni- — 
pilt,@ ent Situation, not much unlike toSidonit felhand 
was @ at but about 14Miles diftance to the South,they fent 4 
ding @ out Families, as Bees do a Swarm, and taking Pof- a 
| feffion there, they began to build another Town, or ~ & 
rebut @ City, and call’d it Tyre, from the Word Zor, or 
othe § Tor, fignifying a Rock, the firft Town being built 
shad @ ona high Cliff, or Rock, on the edge of the Shore, 
ards @ having a very noble Bay, ‘or Inlet of Water juit 
: under it, moft admirably beneficial for Shipping, . 
Tue for fecureing them all the dangerous 
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which blow on that Coaft,.and which was, molt 
certainly, directed by Heaven, who fore-knew the- 
Occafion they would. afterwards have of fuch a 
Harbour, tho’ at that Time, the Builders were en- 
tirely Ignorant of the ufe ofit, having no know- 
ledge of Shipping, or Navigation, of any kind 
whatever, other than, I have already mentioned, in 
little forry Boats, without Sails, without Rudders, 
{carce able to deferve the Name of Boats, nor had 
they any other, forfome Yearsafter, = = 

_. Tuts was the poor and defpicable beginning of 
the Noble, and truly Glorious City of Tyre: The 
Beginner of Trade; the Mother of Merchants ; 
where Commerce had its firft Birth, and where all 
the Trade of the World center’d in a few Years 
after, and continued todofo many Ages, = 

TTRE, Whole Merchants were Princes, and 

whofe Traffickers were the Honourable upon the 
Earth, Ifaiab 27. 8. | 

“TITRE, Whofe Navigation f{pread its Fame into 
all Parts of the then known Globe, and fome of 
whofe Colonies became the moft.famous Eftablifh- 
mentsin the World. _ 

_ TITRE, Whofe People planted the Coaft of A- 
frica, to the Straits of Gibralter, and built Utica, 
Carthage, Leptis, and feveral other Cities, © 


"Debs antiqua fuit, Ty rij tenmere Colont, 


Carthago, 
| Virg. Aneid lib. I. 


_In Spain, They pafs’d the Ne Plus ultra, as it was 
afterwards call’d, of Hercules Pillars, and entering 
the Ocean, built Cales, then.call’d Gades, and al- 
moft made a Colony of the whole Kingdom of Spain, 
for they poffefs’d all the Southern Parts of the King- 
dom, In Italy,they built Vola,and feveral other great, 
ahd populous Cities in other Parts of the’ World: On 
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_this Side, They traded with the antient yaa 


cans, the Spaniards, and even-with the Britains , 


and from thence navigated all the Northern and ~ 


Eaftern Seas, where never Ships, or Barks, had 
fail’d before, and on the South Side, they traded 


_with the whole Coaft of Afric, in the Mediterranean, 
with Arabia and Ethiopia, in the Red Sea, and 


even afterwards to India it felf, by the Straits of 


-Babelmandel, now. called the Gulph of Mocba, or 


the Aralian Gulph, 

As here Trade and Arts began, and afterwards, 
being well managed, came te flourifh; fo in Egypt, 
where Ham, the Grand Patriarch of that Race, and 
in Arabia, where alfo his Pofterity flourifhed, fet- 
tled and became King. The Inhabitants fell to 
the Study. of Affronomy, and the motions of the 
Heavenly Bodies,and made a greatProgrel(s in it,and 
in all kinds of Natural, and in fome Parts of Expe- 


timental Philofophy, befides the wicked Study of 
Magic, Aftrology, South-Saying, &c. 


For as the People were all {wallow’d up with 
Idolatry; the Deval was not idle among them nei- 
ther; butasthey run into the Study and Know- 
ledge of one Art, he taught them another, while 
they innocently apply’d themfelves to one Thing, 
hégebauch’d their Fancy with another: Thus from 
the Study of Ajtronomy, he led them, as above, .in- 
to the blind fearch after an Infernal Knowledge,by 


Magic, and divers Kinds of Witchcraft, Divina. — 
tions, and Conjurations, Necromancy, and telling © 


Fortunes, and the like: Hence, afterward, they: 
came to Interpreting Dreams, which from the fi- 
tuation ofthe Country, was call’d South Saying,the 
Aralians being Inhabitans of all the South Part of 


the Country, between‘the Perfian and Arabian 


Gulphs, 
-. From hence, Idolatry encreafing, they came up 
to the Enthuliafine of the Arujpices, and the 
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Priefts giving Anfwers by the Entrails of Sacrific’d 
Beafts, by the flying of Birds, and other Diabol*cal 
Practices, and asthe Height and Perfedtion of all 
their Idolatry, to their Oracles, giving Anfwers at 
the Temples of their Liols, &c. But this is none of 
our prefentBufincfs,I return to the earlyDifcovery, 
as well of Arts, as of the Country, which Mankind 
made in the firft Ages after the Flood, 
As Ham and his numerous Offspring, difcovering 
Arabia, Palafline, and Egypt, were thus bufy, fet- 
tling themftlves Weft, and f{preading fartner and 
farther into Afric, fo the Great Nimrod, Grand- 
fon of Ham, by his Eldeft Son Chus, made a very 
particular Difcovery, namely, of the Art of Ty- 
ran\'y, and fubje&ing Right and Wrong to the 
De erminatson of Power. How he drew Mankind, 
who were born free, to embrace a Brutal. Slavery, 
this we have but little light into in Hiftory, unlefs 
we may deduce it from the fignificant important 
Word, ufed for it in Scripture, (viz.) a Hunter, 
* with this Emphafis, upon the Word a Hunter before 
the Lord, by which, as moft of the Learned Expoft- 
tors, and Annotators tell us, was meant a Hunter 
of Men: and fo it imports, that Nimrod, being of 
a furious, bloody, tyrannick Difpofition, firft fab- 
dued a few by his mighty Strength, and then fub- 

- JeCting them, forced them to ferve him in his far- 
ther Defigns, to enflave others, till having thus got- 
ten a Number together, ready to execute his Com- 
mands, and over-run others with Violence, under 
his Leading: He thus fubdued Nations, ‘and be- 
gan Empire. 

Tues he hunted down the weak helplefs Peo- 
ple, and fet up a Kingdom under himfelf, till then 
unknown in the Word; for he broke the Rule of 
Elderihip, and Paternity, fetting afide the Patri- 
archal Kiigdom. cr Empire, which ought to 

have remain’d in Noab (for he was ftill living) or 
at 
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at lealt in his Grandfather Ham, or his Father Chus, 
But defpifing all thefe, Ifay,he ufurp’d theThrone, 
or Government and fetting up for himfelfere&ted a 


‘Kingdom of his own, bringing the reft of the Tribes 


into fubje€tion tohimflf, and here began the blef- 


fed Difcovery to the World call’d Tyranny, but , 
this by the way. 


Tuts tyrannick Government encreafing, began 
theBabylonifh Empire,and by him, was all the Coun- 
try, between Paleftina, or Syria, and the Rivers En- 


_pbrates and Tigris, planted, or rather fubjected, of 


which again in its Place. 
SEM, or Shem, the younger Son of Noab, and 
f> named in the Text, Gen. x. 21. went away into 


Chaldea, being all the Country, lying on the lower . 


Banks of Euphrates, on both fides, and reaching to 


the. Gulph of ‘Perfa, and where -the Affyrian and 


Perfian Empires afterwards fucceeded hence 


‘brabam, who was brought from Ur of the Chaldees, 
“which lyes on the Weft Side of all thofe great Ri- 
“vers, where they empty themfelves into the Perfian 
“Gulph, and thence the Pofterity of Sem extended 
‘themfelves Eaftward, alfo over all India, even to 
‘the Empire of China, and the Ifles of Fapan, the 


B. This Obferve, in Orderto Note, that tho” 


the Language of all the Earth was divided, yct 
the Sons of thePofterity of Sem, retained their 


‘mitive antient Speech, which was the Hebrew 


which Abraham fpoke,- and his Pojterity after 


who were therefore call'd Hebrews. 


 $APHET, in the mean time, and his Sons, 


efpecially Gomer and Magog, and Madai and Favan, 


fpread themfelves'to the North, and planted, and 


peopled the Leffler fa, and all Europe; and 
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Difcoveries and Improvements they have fince made 
there, we fhall come to Enquire of in their Courfe, 
_ Tavs by the three Sons of Noab, as the Scrip. 
ture fays, were the Nations divided in the Earth, after 
the Flood, Gen, x, ult, 


Of the firft Difcovery of Ship ing and Navigati- 
on and of feveral made, 
the moft early Ages, next after the Phoenicians 

Settling at Sidon. 


*TITRE was the Daughter of Sidon, and fhe 
. dwelt fo near her Mother, that they went on 
hand in hand in the Improvement of their Naviga- 
tion, as well as of their Commerce; What mean, 
and contemptible Things they began at, I have 
hinted in the formed Chapter, and believe, Ihave § 
fhewn good Reafon for what I have faid,for it is 
dent that the Tyrians were the firft of Sailors, tho” 
a great while after the Sidonians had the ufe of 
Boats. For Tyre, tho’ a very antient City, was 
not Built till about 278 Years after Sidon; fo 
that they had the ufe of Boats, poflibly fuch as I 


have already Defcrib’d, and, perhaps, Canoes, Pe- 
fiaguas, and the like, above. 300 Years before they 


found out the afe of failing with the Wind. . 
Tue firft ftep of Improvement, other than what 
T have already mention’d, namely of a Boat, and 


Qats, that-is to fay Paddles to. give her Motion or 


Way in the Water, was, as I find, by goed Autho- 
t, in hes; Motion from place to place. 


rity, the ufe of :a Rudder or Helm to fkeer or guide 
the Boa 
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“Turs, they tell us, was firft learn’d from anIn- 


genious, or rather a Curions Obferver of fach 
hinge, who took notice how a great Eagle, which 
the Shore thereabouts, foaring, and as it were 
failing aloft in the Air, ina calm Evening, turn’d 
her Tail from a Horizontal to a perpendicular or 
polar Situation, as the had occafion to guide herfelf 
thisway, or that in her Flight, by which turning 
of her Tai], the Wind which always blows Horizon- 
tal, pufhing againft the Feathers, whofe flat 
Side lay then towards it, forced the Tail forward, 
and that again turn’d the Body of the Eagle the 
contrary way. For Example, If the Eagle flew 
North, and the Wind blew from the Eaft, the 
Eagle turning the flat Side of her Tail towards the 
Wind, and theWind pufhing theTail, on that occa- 
fion due Weft, the Head of the Bird would ‘necef- 
farily be turn’d to the other way Eaft: By the 
fame Rule a Rudder to a Boat being caus'd to lye 
in the fame pofture in the Water, as the Tail or 
Rudder of the Eagle in the Wind, and pufh’d 
this or that Way by the force of a ‘Man’s Hand a- 
gainft the Water, wou'd neceflarily turn the Head 
of the Boat the contrary way. 
method of Steering was for a very confi- 
derable Time,known only to the Sidonians,and that 
Knowledge purchas’d again, and perbaps Dear Yoo, 
at firft by the Tyrians, and what ufe did they make 
of it? indeed little more than to.guide the final} 
Boats Arc! when they fhon’d help them 
ward on their Way, and turn them this way, or 
that way, astheirOccafionfervd, 
’ Tuvs Navigation was founded in Reéafon, and 
the Nature of Things, and diftover’d by flow des 


gees, the Improvement being the effect of daily 


Experiment, and great Application, befides 
zards, and Difficulties, ay and Lofs too; for as it 


is id of Phyfic, that the experimental Knowledge 
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of the ufe and virtue of Plants, Drugs, &c. the 
Materia Medica, of which (all Phyfic is Compound- 
ed) has coft the World dear, by Poifoning many 
Thovfands of its Inhabitants before the Practice ar- 
riv'd tothe prefent Perfection. So I make no Dovbt,. 
that. this Sza-Knowledge, as Navigation is rightly 
call’d, coit the World the Drowning many more 
Thoufands of its People, before the Art of Build- 
ing, Fitting, and Sailing, or Navigateing Ships, 
arriv d to the prefent Perf: tion. . 
Acarn, as this Art, or Science of Navigation, is 
of inexpreifible advantage to Mankind, fo the Know- 
ledge of it has been deriv’d from the moft certain 
Principles in Nature,tho it is Converfant in the two 
moft. uncertain Elements for its Performances, viz. 
the Wind,and the Water; but I come to the Hiftory, 
» Iv.wasnot many Years after the building of Tyre 
before, by the.exceeding Conflux. of People which 
from all Parts of the then known World flock’d 
thither, the Place became very populous, and 
_. Tuts great Conflux of People brought on that 
mighty, and now, moft important Thing calld 
TRADE; which we have Reafon to believe had alfo | 
its beginning here, and of which I fhall fpeak at 
large in the Procefs of this Work, I therefore 
only.name it here to introduce this juft Note, 
which is to my prefent Purpofe, namely, That Na- 
wigation was the Parent of- rade, as Trade has al- 
ways been the fupport and encouragment of Navi- 
tion: Trade had never been confiderable without 


Ships, or Ships ufeful and valuable without Trade 5 


in a Word; they are the mutual Supports of one 
another, and may be faid to be conceiv'd and born. 
together, by a myfterious Generation, Begetting 

Howrver, let them influence one another as 
they will, they are, take them as Improvements Dip 
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Difcoveries, different in their Species, I am at pre- 
- Tue firft Voyage by Sea, which we are to fiip- 
fe thefe new Adventurers made, was to the 
Hand of Cyprus, which was amimportant Difcove- 
Y and the Climate being found agreeable, and 
the Soil rich, it became a Colony of the Tyrians, 
tho’ it had been, as fome think, peopled before 
from the Coaft of Cilicia, Hence in return for their 
menting op this Ifland, they receiv’d the produ& 
of the Land, (v7z.) fuchas the Inhabitants,by their 
Induftry, caus’dit to produce, namely, Wine, Oyl, 
Corn, and other Goods, for the fupply of the Tyrz- 
ans, and. their great City, which every Day en- 
creas’d in People, and in Wealth. 
SUPPOSE, 4 


Brcat and mighty Nation, and the Tyrians, Inha- 
bitants of this Coaft, and the Sidontans, the firft 
Merchants, extending their Commerce by Sea , For 
the doing this, they not only built Ships and Vef- 
fels, proper for their Bufinefs,; but their Bufinefs 


-encrealing, they employ’d the Cilicians, who in- 


habited the South Coaft of Ajia Minor, to built 


for them, the Cilicians being better ftor’d 


with Timber, and other Materials for Building. 
And this was the Rife and Beginning of. the City of 
Tar fus or Tar frifb,where the firft Building Yards and 
Docks, as.we now call them, are fuppofed to have 
been found. | 

IT wou’d be a Queftion worth Anfwering, . if we 
could {peak directly to it, what fort of Veflels or 
Ships, as they were call’d, the Tyrians and Sidoni- 
aus at firfi made ufeof. But unlefs the Model of 
one of their Boats had been preferv’d, and could 
be referred to, no Man can fpeak with Authority 
to the Queftion. 

Ir is faid, the firft Builder of a Veffel for Sail- 


ing, was a Ciliciam of Tarfus, and that he took his 


F draft, 


y this Time the Phenicians to bea’ 
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a draft or model from the Breaft-bone of a Swan, 
| which it may be obferved, even now, is the exa@ & 
fhape of the bottom of a Ship; and that our Ships. 
of War, or Fregatesare built alfo after that fame] 
make ;. the breaft or belly of a Goofe or Duck is 
the fame; which if.critically obferv’d has the very 
diménfions and proportions by which our Men of 
Warare built. 
> I Name the Men of War becaufe they are, as 
our people call it, built for Sailing, and the Mer-§ 
chant Ships, or Ships of Burthen, tho’ preferving 
_the fhape in the main part for floating or ro See, | 
upon the Water, have yet a greater breath allow’ 
for their carrying the greater Weight or Loading: 
But our Fregate built Ships are exactly form’d af- 
ter the modeY of a Swan’s Body : There you will finds 
Nature working exactly for the occafion, giv: 
ing that Creature all the fuitable, and juft propor- 
tions necefiary to its condition, and to preferve it 
in the Element it was appointed to live in; and the 
Ship Builders were much in the right, they could 
: not have a more exact patern, there you will fee 
the plain form of the Ship’s Bow or Head,the Keel, 
the Rake, the Stern, and the Bearings, or Sides by 
which. our Ships are formed, and the due proporti- 
ons both of breadth and length. : 

DirEcTED thus by the wifdom of Nature, they 
had nothing to do but by the help of Art to form 
their work to the Model; This we may be affur’d 
was the work of Time, and that fo much time, that® 
even till within the reach of our Days, the Art of 

building Ships, as well as of navigating them in 
the Seas has been growing, and improving, and 
whether it may not ftill improve, I will not affirm; 
tho’ it muft be acknowledg’d, the prefent Age 
feems to have finifh’d that part of Nature’s work, 
and that it is not capable of any confiderable addi- 
tion; I fay confiderable, becaufe the little altera: 
tions 
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tions in the upper-work ornament, and convenien- 
ces of Ships, which are daily chang’d like the Fafhi- 
ons of our Clothes, and which 1 may rather call al- 
terations than improvements, are not worth nam- 
ing in the Queftion; being not effential to the 
main end of Ship Building, I mean the Sailing, 
the bearing the Sea,-Turning, lying near the Wind, 
Staying, c. which the Seamen call the working 
of a Ship. Thefe are the effential Articles of a 
Ship's ufefulnefs; without them fhe is no more than 
a Trough in the Sea to roul upon the Surface,tolye. 
and drive like the Hull when the Mafts and Sails 
are down, or like a mere luggage Boat that is of 
ufe only to carry a Burthen,. and not on any dan- 
gerous occafion. -As to the Building, and carv’d 


Work, Painting, and Glazing, they are of littleim-. - 


portauce, but are, as I faid above, frequently 
dlter’d and chang’d by the Builders, as our Clothes 
are by the Taylors, and are peculiar to, the Coun- 
tries or Ports, or Fafhions and Fancies of particu- 
lar Workmien where the Ships are built. ae 
: BY T to come back to the model of the Ships 
built in thofe Days by the Tyrians, the Cilicians, 
moft.certain that at their beginning tiey were ve-. 
ry rude, arid imperfect, as well as incapable for, 
their bufinels, efpecially, ifthey camie into any 
diftreffes‘at Sea sand therefore we find that for 
many Ages, aswell by the infufficency . of: their. 


Building,as defficency of theNavigatorsKnowledge, 


and want of the.Compafs or Magnet; , the moft. 
of their Voyages were perform’d by coafting along 
the $Soar, the confequence of which was, that up- 
on any threatning Storm, or any extraordinary 
{welling of the Sea, they always ran into the firit 
Harbour they could come at, and in defect of fuch 
Harbour, or upon being blown off to Sea, they were 
Often. 
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Trt! manner of their we 
fome guefs. at by the defcription we meet with in. 
‘Antient Writers, and in the, pictures remaining of 
fome of their Ships, where we. find that Ships for, 
War were always row’d by the Mariners, ‘and Sol- 
diers; fome had twenty Oats in a Bank, or on a 
Side, fome more, and had a Prow or Beak, as the 
Gallies have to this Day, but ftood much higher ; 
their Merchant Ships were built round, and turn- 
ing up like Dutch Hoy, and were. exadtly alike 
at either end, and: thus to. be fure was that Ship 
which the Apoftle St. Paul was fhipwréck” d in, . as 
may be judg’d by their cafting four Anchors over 
‘the pee and ‘afterwards making a fhew of cafting 
more ‘Anchors out of. the, Forefhip, 
49, 

‘AS the fhape and built of the Ship was the fame 

: in the'Head as in the Stern, ‘fo the ufes were, the, 
fame,, for they fail’d with either end forward asoc- 
cafion Fequired, and rode by ‘the Head by. the, 
Stern, as they found, moft to their advantage, J 
having at both to ride by. 
rily implies that they fteer’d Veffel ‘not, by a, 
Rudder hung to the Stern-poft,’ as we now do,. which, 
was turn’d by a Tiller, and.a Whipftaff, as. the 

 Seamen them, and tifed. within ‘Deck, or 
by a Tiller only, when. fteer above. the Deck, but. 
by fome piece of Wood like an Oar thruft out of a 
Port,. or Held out: from the Déck of the Ship ; and | 
this might be done which end foever went fotmof, 
or ifithdd:a Ruddér, then there muft néceffarily 

| be two Rudders; one before, ‘and one behind, 

a which is not probable, ‘or they” had a Rudder which, 


“was moveable and loofe, and could be taken off 
‘ | ri and on, and fo be hang’ d either afore or abaft, as 
i their Courfe requir'd , and this latter was certainly 


3 
wallow 
often frranded on the Shoar. ‘or in 
: 
4 
the 


the cafe’of the Ship St. Paul was in, for in the 4oth 
Verfe of the fore-quoted Chapter, He th 
refolving to run into‘a certain CréeK, ‘or in fort, 
being in diftrefs, but feéing Land ‘at’ a’ di- 
ftance, thty refolved to rim. Bump'a:fhoar, fo our’ 
Sailors term it, to fave their Lives, the Apoftle’s 


| Words are thus, Cap. xxvii. vi 40. And when the 
S bad. taken up the Anchors, and committed themfelve: 


tothe Sea, they loofed the Rudder-bands, and boifed up 
the main Sail to the Wind, and made towards the Sbaa?. 
~Turs loofing the Rudder bands muft be thus, 
as they rode by thé’ Anchors, before ‘caft out at the 
Stern, they had’ taken off thé Rudder fromthe 
Stern-poft and had now hang’d it upon the Stem, 
which was become the Stern for’ the o¢cafion, but 
now taking up.the Anchors, and refolving te tun 
the Ship on Shoar, they could:riof run her on Shoat’ 
with'a Rudder hangiiig on the end which. was to, g0 
foremoft,. which was the Stem, fo they loofed the’ 
Rudder bands agai, that is, unty’d it, and took it 
off, and‘then they went forward towards the Shdar, 
“AW p‘ this was plain alfo from the fourth Verfe 


the Ship on Shoar, or.aGround ‘by the. 


ead, which Head, or fore part ftick'faft, but the. 
Stern not being on Ground, was broken in pieces, as 
it muft of neceflity be by the violerice of the Sea, 
the Ship having broken ber Back,as our Sailors call it.. 
THE sE things are fo natural that they give us 
almoft.a full defcription of the Ship, which at the. 
fame time we niuft acknowledge, was'a very poor” 
inconvenient, and clumfy thing, compar’d to what © 
wé are airivd to the knowledge of making in thefe 


the next place we find that the Ship St. 
was in, tho’ it was a very great Veflél, for it had on 
Board, befides its Lading of Corn, 276 people, 
Seamen, Soldiers, and Paffengers, yet had but one. 
Maft, and if I guefs right, had but one Sail neither, 
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or. two at moft, forVerfe 17. he fays, Being afraid of 
the Ouick-Sands they firoke Sail,and fo where driven,or 
let her drive, as our People exprefs it ;, that zs, not 
being able to carry their Sail they lower'd theYard 
-upon the Deck ; and thisis agreeable to the manner 
of their failing in thofe. Seas, till within a very few 
Years paft,when they carry’d noTop Maft at all,or 
but. very {mall ones, but all their Sails lower’d at 
once upon the Deck if the Wind blew toa hard to 
#18 is the defcription which Reafon gives,of 
their Shipping, fromthe account which St. Paul has 
left us o his Voyage; and I believe you may take 
a juft Idea from it of the manner of their building 
their Ships, as ‘well as of their ignorance in Sailing 
in thofe Days, and yet thofe were Days when the 
Art of Navigation was wonderfully improv'd, com- § 
to what. it had’ been at the of Tyre, 
~ Now tho’, this gives a forry account of the Na- & 
vigation of ‘thofe Days compar’d to thefe, yet if § 
we go back again to the times before that, as we 
muft do, to form juft Ideas in our Minds of the firft 
improvements of Shipping and Navigation,we fhall 
fee that even with thofe fimall beginnings great 
Things were done, great Enterprizes were gone 
about, and great Things, not undertaken only, 
but finifhed. As, 


I, Tus Navy of the Greeks, atthe Siege of Troy, 
be exceeding Numerous which’ brought the 
Armies of the feveral Grectan Princes, and Com- 
~mon-wealths, from the Morea or Peloponnefus, 
_ and other parts of the Aegean Sea to the Hellefpont 
_to form the Siege, which if the Chronology of 

thofe times is true,. was above 432 Years before. 

_ the building of Rome, I fay it muft be exceeding 
great, for the Greeks were an hundred thoufand 
Men 
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id off ‘Men at leaft. But thenas Sir Walter Raleigh obs 


en,orm ferves. 

Yard The Veffels were not great, for it was not then 
known bow to build Ships with Decks, Vid. 
’ Few _ Raleigh’s Hiftory of the World, lib, 2. cap. 
Hor xiv. § 2, fol. 249. 7 

cat 


d to i, Tu Ships of King Solomon, which went to 

« (Opbir for Gold, fuppofing that Ophir to be the 
8, 0f Iland of Sumatra, or the Philippines in the Eaf 

Indies, as fome think; This from Ezion Geber 

take inthe Red Sea, was a very long Voyages tho’ 

ling even that Voyage was all perform’d Coalt- Wife, 

Dg and within fight of the Shoar, 

the 

om- @ UI. Tue feveral Voyages of the Phenician Mer- 
yve,@ chants from the fame Exton Geber in the Red Sea 
e to the Coaft of Mozambique, thence to the Cape 
Na- de Bon Efperawce or the Cape of Good Hope, and 
taf round the whole Coaft of Africa to the Straights 
we of Gibraltar, and fo through the Mediterranean 
irft MH tothe Levant, that is to fay, to the City of 
tall Tyre. | 


one # IV. T we Navy of Alexander the Great, when he 
ly, befeig’d and attack’d the City of Tyre, and took 

2 it, after a Seige of feven Months, which however, 
had he not block’d up their Harbour with his 


op Ships he could never have perform’d. 
De 
m- THESE were great undertakings, confiderin 


us, —™ the infancy of Navigation, and the ignorance 

the moft knowing Artifts, for-the Phenicians were 
of — the beft Navigators in the World without any com- 
re. @ parifon; and as they were the firft, fo they conti- 
1g #% nued the moft improv’d in the Art of Building 
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il 4° J 
muft be acknowledg’d alfo, to their Fame 
‘they were bofd Mariners, and that confidering 
what indifferent Ships they had, without Deck 
and confequently but ill furnifh’d to keep the Sea; 
‘without conveniences to fecure thie Men, or to de 
‘fend them, either from the rage of the Water, ¢ 


from the inclemencies of the Seafons, covering} 


themfelves only with oil’d Canvafs, or firch as we 
now call Tarpaulins, and the like,. as well to pre 
ferve themfelves from Heat or Cold, and Rains, 
and Snows, as from the breakings of the Sea upon 
them, I fay, all thefe things confider’d, they were 
bold Seamen to venture, tho’ it were within view 


of the Shoars, for they were fometimes, without 


doubt, driven out of fight of Land, and as we may—: 
fay, out of their ‘knowledge, by Tempefts, and 


and queftion, were often foundred and 
“An p after this, when they came to a greater 


perfection in the Building Art, asin the time when 


the Carthaginian Government flourifh’d, they did§ 


great things. The Carthaginians were a Colony of the 


Ayrians, and inherited alfo their Spirit in propogat-f% 


‘ing Trade and Navigation, they were exceedingly 
encreas d by the multitude of the Citizens of Tyre, 


who by the help of their Shipping, fled from the® 
Alfyrian Monarch, as it may be faid, in fight of 


his mighty Army, fhipping themfelves off with all 


‘their Families, and all their portable Riches, which 


‘was infinitely great, andtranfporting themfelves 
firft to Cyprus, and then to Crete or Candia, and 
thence to Carthage,Utica,and other Ports,where they 


rous Enemies, and afterwards grew into powerful 
Nations, States, and Common-wealths; I fay the 
Citizens fled thence upon the famous attack which 


‘planted themfelyes out of the reach of their barba- . 


Nebuchadnezzar made upon the Phenician Govern- § 


ment, and particularly upon the City of Tyre, which 
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ing he fook and utterly deftroy’d; but as the Story 
iays, found it entirely empty, and without: Inha- 
Bbitanfs, that all the Citizens who could get away 
before the City was blockt up by that’ furious 
| Prince, with their Wives and Children, arid their 
inom deft Effects, fled away by Sea to Cyprus, ‘and: by 
‘eLand to Sidon, making afterwards their more. ef= 
Bfectual efcape by Sea to-Carthage, where that City 
being originally a T'yrian Colony, they were re2 
ceiv'd as free Citizens, and protected, asin Reafon 
Ho the Afyrians. found fome :plunder; yet 
all the Gold and Silver, and all kinds of rich 
Merchandize of Africk, Europe, and India, which 
was in the City, was carry'd away -by the fly- 
ine Citizens, and’ was all convey’d to neigh- 
bouring Places by Shipping, and afterwards to 
Cartbage, the value of which was immenily great, 
and’ was the enriching of that City, and: finifh’d 
didi te Glory alfo, by adding a prodigious number 
“theo People to the Citizens. 
Here, as I obferv’d, the Spirit and Mettle of 
ely the Tyrians, their enterprizing Genius in Trade, 
yre, their particular difpofition to Improvements 
the (aud Difcoveries in the World, continued and {pread 
it felf among the Carthaginians, who tho’ they 
mingled with it fome of their Numidian Barba- 
fitiés’and Cuftoms, yet propogated Navigation, 
andthe planting Colonies in diftant Countries with 
tle fame Vigor as the Phenicians of Sidon-and Tyre 
ba-@ #18 made them carry on ther Commerce 
ful With Spain to an extraordinary degree, and as they 
had. poffeffion of the South parts of Spain, which the 
ich [g Drians had formerly planted and peopled, and 
became fubje& to the Carthaginians, they built 
ch New Carthage, which flourifhes to this Day, and is 


he Carthagena, as alfo Barcelona, and Ma- 
| G laga, 
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Jaga, Cales -having been-built before by the fame 
Phevictens from Tyre, 
the Carthaginians were thus eftablifh’d, the 
‘Art of Building Ships; andthe fubfequent. know- 
ledge of Navigation, fhifted Hands only, and re 
moved from Fyre to Carthage; with this referve in 
favourof theCity of Tyre, that notwithfianding 
the utter ruine, which as before, the .Affyrian 
Monarch brought her to, yet Phamtx like, fhe re- 
viv'd out of her own Afhes, and recover'd a Luftre 
and Glory, yea, and a Strength too in feveral 
things, to what fhe was before. 


I. For Strength,it infinitely exceeded what it had 
_ been, becaufe warned by its former difafter, the 
Citizens re-built not on the fame fpot, but +e 


mov'd to‘an Hland oppofite to the old City, andj 


which lay about. a Mile, or fomething more\into 
the Sea ; fo that taking up the whole Ifland: with 
the:plain of the new City ; they feem’d to be 
naturally furrounded with the Sea, and thereby 
fo fortify fecur’d that nothing could attack 
them, And, teh 


Il, Tue greatngfs and {plendor of their Buildings 
far exceeded what was before, and the (City 
growing too-great for the Ifland, {pread it-felf to 


the Continent again, and confequently part off 


the old:'City was aGually re-built alfo; fo that 
, ‘when: Alexander, who deftroy'd it a fecond time, 
came to attack it, he found two Cities to difpute 
with, one upon the main Land, and one as it:were 
in the middle of the Sea, and the Scripture 
fays, She was feated in the midft of the Waters. 


Il. firength and riches.of their Shipping ine 
finitely exceeded what it was ale 
knowledge 
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“owas encreag'd and improv'd. ip gs 


Bur their firft difafter having, as’ I bave ob- 
frrv’d, rais'd the greatnels of the Carthaginian Em- 
inl pire, and eftablifh’d the in the 
Ing® City of Carthage, the recovering of ‘the City of 
tan@ Tyre did not at all diminith the Cartbaginians, but 
rather encreafe them for the Tyriaus Trading to 
tte the Eaft by Land to Perfa,Palaftine,and Affyria,and 
Tall by the Red Sea, to India, and the Eafterh Coaft of — 
Africa, by which all'therich Silks: of Perfia, thé 
BB Spices and Gold of India, the Gums and Drugs 
nad and precious Perfumes and Ointments of Arabia, 
the and in a Word, all: the Wealth of the Eaft’ was 
te brought to the Port of Tyre; fo the Trade between 
inde Fyre and Carthage gre great, ‘that the Shipping — 
tO between the two Ports‘encreas'd to a very great 
ith degree, and, perhaps, was equal to all the Slip: 
bel ping employ’d by other Nations in the World. 
made the Carthaginians extend their Con- 
ck quefts far beyond what the Romans could do by 
Sea, and gave them infinite Advantages, the 
improvement of their Navigation was an improve- 
gs tent to their Power, and extended their Empire 
ity wherever their Ships could come ; and in particu- 
lar they poffefs’d the HMlands of Stctly and: Sardinia, 
off the latter beiig, as I may fay, at the very Gates 
1, As this greatnefs of the Carthaginians by Sea 
ite made them formidable to the Romans, fo it put 
them upon fetting up a Naval ftrength alfo, that’ 
we they might be able to cope with this rival Com- 
mon-wealth ; and thus Navigation became the 
darling Study of the two mighty Empires:and tho’. 
Ne itis true that the mutual animofity propagated the’ 
he Naval Knowledge no farther than as related toWar, 
and to matching the sar of one another, in order 
2 to 
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to Fight, yet it by degrees brought the Romans al. 


fo into a love of the Sea, to launch into Trade,and] 


to undertake new Difcoveries, plant Colonies, en- 
courage Merchants, and encreafé Shipping, by 
which at laft they not only.-over-power'd the Car. 
thaginians at Sea as well as‘on the Land, but fup- 
planted themain their Commerce .alfo, and: efpeci. 
ally in. Egypt, and the.City-of Tyre having been a 
fecond time entirely deftroy’d, namely by Alex. 
ander the.Great, the Roman Merchants of Alexan. 
dria carry’d a great part of the Trade away, which 
was before engrofs’d between the Tyrzaus, and: the 
Carthaginians ; at length Carthage falling under 
the fame fate by the Roman Sword, as. Tyre had 
done-.by; the, Sword of the Macedonians, the Ships 
ping alfo which was very,much improv’d by the 
Carthaginians fell all into the Hands of the Romans, 
as the Empire of the whole World alfo did.. 
TCaw not fay that the Genius of the Romans 
lay fo much for Trade,and Difcoveries or Improve- 
ments, asthat of the Carthaginians, and the Pbhani- 
cians did, and therefore Navigation and the build- 
ing of Ships, as alfo the Commerce of the World, 
rather receiv’d a Check for fome time by the ruin 
of Carthage, nor did the Romans encourage Trade 
{fo much in proportion to their greatnefs as the other 
had done ; for Rome was an iniand Town, aad the 
Komans were not enclin’d to Merchandize as the 
Phenicians and Carthaginians were, or had been , con- 
fequently they did not at all encourage, much lefs 
improve the building of Ships, nor the making 
difcoveries in the World, at lcaft not for fome Ages 
after that. time, 
Hence the Cities of Alexandria, Corinth, Sy- 
racufa, Utica, and feveral others, which being Sea- 
Port Towns, and addi&ed to Trade, and for fome 
Ages more independant than moft other parts of 
¢ World, began to grow Opulent, and what im- 
 ~provement 
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vement the Shipping and Navigation of the 
World made for'many Ages, was at thofe places 
put even thofe Cities themfelves, notwithftanding 
they employ’d much Shipping, cannot be faid to 


have added any thing to the knowledge of build- 


ing Ships, or to the Navigation of the World; but 
thofe things feemed to ftand at a ftay, and the Ro- 
mans left the knowledge of the Sea, much where 
they found it. 

$a 1L1ING wasmuch the fame, the beft Navi- 
gators card not to go out of fight of Land, and if 
they did, their Pilots were generally the Stars and 


i Conftellations, fuch as the North Star, or the Urfa 


Major, Urfa Minor, the Pleiades, Caftor and Pollux, 
and the like ; butif they came to thick hazy Wea- 
ther, that they could not fee the Shoar, and to 
cloudy Nights, that they could not fee the Moon, 
or Stars; they were loft, and at their Wits 
ends, 
Anp yet the building of Ships was improv’d- 
much more in this long interval, than the know- 
ledge of Navigating them ; for after the declining 
and dividing the Koman Empire, when the Northern 


§ Nations began to {fpread themfelves into the Mari- 
B time:Countries, the Gauls at Marfeilles, and the 


Goths.in, Sweden began to be ftrong in Shipping. 

themthe Flemings, and the. Eafterlings, 
asthey were afterwards called, were the moft pow- 
erful in Trade, and in Shipping alfo, of any Na- 
tion in Europe, orin the World: By the Flemings 
here, you muft underftand the whole Belgia, the 


[Subjects afterwards of the Duke of Burgundy, con- 


taming all the Lower Germany, and that included 

the whole feventeen Provinces from the Town and - 

Port of Mardyke, between Dunkirk and Calais, to the 

Month of the Wefer, that is tofay, to the City of 
remen, 
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- Body, and being 8 of ops Wealth and Opw 
me alfo | 


B x the Eafterlzngs,- I underftand the Northery 
Coafts of Germany in the Baltick, fuch as the Dant.| 
zickers, and the People of Pomeren, Prufia, ana 
Livonia thofe Countries which afterwards carte tom 


the Teatonick Knights, and where the Hans Townill 


incipall n their Fame. 
the World being thus encreafing 
in Ships and Navigation, their power by Sea after. 
wards, fhifted hands alfo, and came more into the 
People, nearer the Mouth of the Baltick, and on 
the Hib, fuch as to the Cities of Eubeck and Howl 
burgh, the chief of the Hans Towns, under the pow. 
erful fupport of the German Empire, the Teutonich 
Ruights being fubdued: Their other chief Citi 
were Bremen, Amflerdam, and Antwerp, which with 
Stralfund, Stetin, Koningsberg, and Dantzick, in 
the Baltick, or Eaftern Sea, made a very powerful 


lence in Trade, b the patrons of Ship: 
ping and Navigation,and fometimes ftruggled with 
feveral powerful Nations, 
BRITAIN all this while had but a fmall 
concern among the navigating World ; our greatefif 
foreign Commerce confifted in exporting thre 
Commodities, viz. our Wooll, our Tin, and out 
Lead , and this was carry’d no farther than to Antf 
werp, where was the Staple, as it was call’d, fot 
our Englifh Wooll, which to our fhame, and inf- 
nitely to our lofs, was manufa&tur’d by the Flen. 
ings, and the Goods when wrought fold even back 
again to us for our Cloathing, from whom. th 
Materials for making them were firft had.~ 
In all this Trade, we had but finall ufe for 


’ Ships, and whereever the Art of Building Ships, 


or of Sailing in them, was carry’d on, it receiv’ 


but fimall improvement here. As the Fleming 


bought our Wooll, fo generally fpeaking, they 
fetch'd it in their own Ships, nor had tte Englif 
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oa any ftore of Shipping till after the Norman Con- 
quett, and till our Kings found themfelves oblig’d 
nd build. them for the tranfporting their numerous 
tole Armies we ~ arenes that 

they generally of the Flemings; havi 

of their own till the time of Edvard HI. 
ing then there was not anumter fufficient : But upon his 
tere wuvation of France, he hired Ships of the Flemings, 
theme and Zafferlings, for. the chief firength of Shipping 

ong was found at that time among the Northern Nati- 
ons. Lis true the Danes, and the Saxons alternately 
jatheir invafion upen this Country, and upon the 


Coalt of France, had very confiderable Fleets of 
tie Ships, which they coafted the Ifland of Britainwith, . 


vith and Ureland alfo, and that in themoftearly times of 
jag Supping in thefe Parts: and yet even the Saxons 
atthe firft invafion of Britain, however they ven* 
rd over dangerous Seas, had-but an indifferent 
Navy, if the Lines following are rightly tranflated 
with from Sidonzus Apollinaris quoted by Mr, Cambden. 


Who on our Britifh Shoar in fhoals appeard, 


Armorica the Saxon Pirates fear’d, 
| shud thro? rough Seas in Boats of Leather 


know that long before this Shipping was improv’d 
very much in the Mediterrancan Sea ; however, even 
there it was but a:mean advancement neither, »in 
ourefteem, who-are come to fuch a penfegtion in 
thefe Days; for tho’ the Phenicians, and Egyptians, 
andafter them the Romans and Carthaginians had 
great numbers of Ships many Ages before the-Guths 

and-Northern Nations, yet they were not Veflels 
fit-for the Navigation of thefe Northern Seas, lf 
now and then a Veflel did come'as far as Britaim, 
which they did but feldom, they perform’d it 
wph, great caution and.an intinite trouble, as well 
as 


ftrange what Ships thefe were, hecanfélwe 
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as hazard, creeping along the Coafts of Spain and 


Portugal, and even rounding the deep Bay of Bifcayf 


to come to the Coaft of France, and then hardly 
venturing over to the Shoar of Britain till they 
came into the narrow Seas or Chanel, where they 
could fee the Land on both Shoars when in the 


midft of the Chanel, that is to fay, not till they 


came within Cape Ujbant, and perhaps. as high 


the Iflands of Ferfy and Guernfey,. from whence 
taking the advantage ot the flood Tides, they hadi 
an eafy run to the Ifle of Wight, or with the Tidell: 


‘of Ebb, they had the like to Portland, or Tor | 


. Ir is very remarkable too, that when any of 
thofe early Navigators had made this dreadful 
Voyage, for firch they thought it to be, I mean the 
length of Britain, they had as much to boaft and 
bragg of when they came home, as our Sir Francis 
Drake had afterwards, when the ignorant People 
us'd to fay of him, that he jhot the Gulpb, that is, 
he went into the Gulph, or Bay of Mexico, and 
that he fail’d round the World; things which are 


now doneevery Day, and made as light of as thei 


Phenicians have made then of failing from 
Tyre to Carthage, or to Alexandria, 
frat ftrange Tales did their’old Sailors’ tell 


of the terrible Ifland of Britain, and of the Ultima® 
Dbule, a poor among the Orkneys, which 


they dream’d:was the Elyfium, or ‘dwelling ‘of the 
Blefled; a Fable rais’d from the very. groffleft of 
all: ftupidity and ignorance. Ihe Cafe was ‘this, 
Some of the Phexician Navigators being furpriz’d 
inthe Britt Chanel with a ftorm of Wind at 
South-Weft, or perhapsat North-Weft (and i¢may 
be nov extraordinary Storm ‘neither, as we’ call 
Storms now) and finding the Sea grow .dreadful; 
and the Waves mount high, frighted to be fure 


with the danger, and as they were neither by the] 


goodnels 
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goodnefs of their Ships, or their Skill in work- 


ming them, able to bear fich a Sea; they often 


turn'd tail to it, and run away afore the Wind; 


ibeing driven quite out of their knowledge, per- 


haps to the Coaft of Scotland, or farther to the 


‘Hands of Orkneys, before they could, put. in for 
ifhelter. Many dreadful things (to them ‘at lea/t, 


and at that time too) befel them, among which, 
this was one, namely, that as they went, farther 


and farther Northward, they found the Night 
Bihorten,; and the Days of afurprizing length, and 


growing ftill longer the farther they went ; tillat 


slength the Storm abating, and, the. Sea growing © 
calmer, they put in, I fay, among the Iflands of 
ithe Orkneys, or thereabouts, and here ftaying for 
ifair Weather they found that the. Solflice..coming 


on, there was no Night-at all. 1 (1963 OVER 
Sug PR1Z‘*D with this unaccountable Pheno- 
menon, of which their little A/tronomy cou’d give 


jaoaccount, they concluded, that as by their going 
fofar North they were come to almoft a continued 


Day, if they went a little farther they. fhou’d 
come to everlafting Day, and that cértaimly the 


Habode of the Gods lay that way, and the Blyzium, 


orheavenly Manfions, were not! far off. 2... 
Bic with this Notion, they nam/d; one. of the 


BIfles of Orcades, or Orkneys, as we now -call-them, 


by the name. of Thule, a Word in the Phenician 
Language, ufed for the place of Bleflednefs, or as 
fomeexpound it, the utmioft bound of human Life, 


fand therefore call’d Ultima Thule. Had they land- 


ded upon this fine place they wou'd. have had 


Hmall.occafion to think it any thing a-kin to the 


Elium , for all thofe Iflands are miferably bar- 


Hen; cold, defolate, and the Coaft dangerous: The 


lat they allowed, as appear’d by this Jine of 
lian 
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Ratibufque impervia Thule. E 
And Thule where no Ship darft ever fteer. 


Seneca alfo calls it the utmoft boundary of the 
mortal ftaticn of Men. | | 


Terrarum ultima Thule, 
Thule, thou laft the Globe. 


Virgil, Fuvenal, and almoft all the Antients have 
Exprefhons of this kind, which they receiv’d from 
the more antient Authors of the Phenicians, and 
they from their ftill more antient Mariners, whom 
gave them the fabulous Accounts of thefe things; 
and they, mst for want of ignorance, have handel 
them forward to us, who have by practice founl™ 
it all'to be empty, and foolifhy, nay even ridicu 
for‘our Ships fteer not only to their Thule, 
but*beyond: it into the frozen Seas of Greenland, 
and Nova Zembla, where’we fee real Wonders 
which they knew nothing of, and fee alfo that their 
Wonders, which they made to be fo terrible, have 
HE improvement then of this particular part] 
(viz.) ofearly Knowledge: and the Art of Building 
of Ships, isin it felf wonderfully great, and tha 
without any confiderable relation to the Art 0 
Navigation: It is true the well moulding aniq 
the fhape of the Veffel, as well as the ftability o 
the Building, is much concern’d in the navigating 
Part, that is to fay in making the Ship fail well 
e near to the Wind, bear the Sea well, and thi 
hike; but adds nothing to the Pilot’s skill in dqm 
the Ship, keeping his Accounts, taking 
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his Obfervations ; which are quite of a different 
kind from the Builders Art. | 
T ne firft Ships of Burthen that we meet with 
any account of from Hiftory were thofe of Tyre, 
Scall’d Ships of Tarfiifh: Thefe were coeval 
helm in thofe parts of the World to Nineveb, as ap- 
pearsby theStory of Fonab, and it may be fup- 
pos'd they were confequently improv’d in the 
Btime of King David, as appears by that ele- 
i gant defcription of a Storm in Pfalm cvii. 23, 26. 
ey that go down to the Sea in Ships, that do bufinefs 
Bin the great Waters, ‘bey mount up to the Heaven, 
avelln they go down again to the depths, their Soul is melted 
‘om becaufe of trouble, 
ania. KiNG Solomon, after this, built Ships at Ezton 
whol Gaber, and fent them to the Eaf Indies, certainly to 
Ophir, whereever it was, and it cannot be fuppos’d 
ded but that they were large Veflels, confidering the 
atime they were out, as well as the length of 
the Voyage they went ; for tho’ it may be true 
that they only coafted along the Shoar, yet in 
fome.places they might be driven out to Sea a 
great way, as I have mentioned before in the 
wmacale of the Phenicians, in our narrow Seas; and 
nodoubt they were fo driven out to Sea very often. 
~ @ Ow the other hand, the biggett of thefe Ships, 
eve find, made ufe of Oars; and even in Augn/tus’s 
inume the Ships of War were row’d with Oars; 
and yet not like the Gallies ufed now in thofe 
meas, but very confufedly and irregularly plac’d: 
mor can the beft Shipwright that I have con- 
multed about it, (andI have critically enquir’d) 
Konceive how they could make thofe Ships, as 
mthey call’d them, row with three or four banks 
yamet Oars, one above another, without making 
frightful in fhape, and perfectly. 
want for all manner of bufinefs; but the Word 
{cems to be wrong tranflated, 
H 2 Tus 
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THe next thing to be obferv'd is, ‘that we 
never find any difference in the kinds ‘of the 
Ships, which they made ufe of in thofe Times, 
but promifcuonfly they are all call’d Ships, for} 
what bufinefs, or in what places foever they 
were made ufe of ; whether in the narrow Seaz, 
or in the Ocean, whether in Seas, or in Rivers, 
When Semiramis made her famous expedition intof 
India, being that part which is now call’d the 
Great Mogul’s Country, fhe was oppos’d by the 
Indians in the Chanel of the River Indus, with 
four thoufand Ships: But as this muft be even 
before the. building of Tyre, or Sidon, or at leaf 
before the former, and confequently before any 
fuch thing as Ships were known in the World, 
fo the moft we can fuppofe of them is, that 
they were Canoes, or which was worfe Boats 
made of Ofiers, and Twigs, or Rafts, or fome 
fuch trifling things as above. © yes 

ALL this intimates, that we are to make al-§ 
lowances for the times when we talk of Ships 
and confider where too, as well as when the 
things mentioned were tranfacted ; for exampli, 
the Grecian Armies went to the Siege of Troy, ink 
a Navy of a thoufand Ships; but what Ship 
they could be, we are left to judge, namely, 
large open Boats, merely made for. tranfporting 
their Soldiers, in the calm Weather Chanels off 
the Agean Seas, among the Iflands, where 
had nothing to do but to row, or fail from ont 
Yfland to another, always in fight of Land till 
they came to the Hellefpont, in the entrance d 
which the City of ftood. 


. 


Tuvs our Saviour is faid to go into a Ship, 
in the frefh Water Lake of Genefareth, in fomt 
‘places call’d the Sea of Tiberias; and yet inf 
another place it is faid they were tir'd withll 
rowing; alfo the Veflels ufed for fifhing in th 
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Lake are frequently call’d Ships; which at beft 
were only fifhing Boats; perhaps fuch as we 
call. Peter Boats to this Day, becaufe they fay 
St. Peter went a fifhing with fuch, tho’ I bes 
lieve nothing of the Fable neither, 12 94 
In a word, Ship was then the common name 


for all Veffels, whether made ufe of to tran- 


{port Goods, or Men upon the Water: But af- 


p ter a while Ships of Burthen were us'd to go upon 
the Sea, that is to fay the main Sea, and thofe - 


were call’d Ships of Tarfhifh, that is to fay Ships 
of the Sea: ‘Tarfhifh or Tarfus upon the Coaft of 
Cilicia, and the fhoar of the Levant, or Medi- 
terranecan Sea, being the firft Town that built 
great Ships able to navigate thofe Seas. Thus 
Solomon’s Fleet which he built at Aifon Gaber, or 
Ezion Geber, are call’d Ships of Tarjhifh, 1 Kings 
ix. 26. Neverthelefs the Port of Ezion Geber is in 
the Ked Sea, or Arabian Gulpb, which has no 
communication with the Mediterranean; and af- 
ter all even thefe very Ships, ifthe particulars 
are examined, will appear to have been rather 
great burthenfom, clumfy, luggage Boats, than 
Ships, as we now underftand the Word; nor 
were they qualified any more than their Sailors 
were skillful enough to undertake long Voyages 
in the great Ocean; which we now fail over. 


m They were neither able to bear the mighty 


Waves, or the furious Storms which the Sai- 
lors; and the Ships of this Age go thorow, or 


to fecure the Merchandizes from damage as we © 


do, They had at firft no Sails, for a long time ; 
no Mafts, fuitable to the burthen of the Veflel; 
nor for a long time more, any Rigging adapted 


| to the purpofe of Sailing as now it is; in a 
Word, their Anchors, their Rudders, their Cables, 


their Shrowds, were all mean and poor, to what 
we fee now made ufe of, 
NEITHER 
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NeirHeR their ftanding or running Rigging 
were tolerable, nor had —E any fuch thing ag 
Top Mafts, and Top Gallant Mafts, till fince the 
improvement of the Art of Navigation by the 
ufe of the Compafs ; of which in its Courfe. 

Own the contrary their Ships, like their Mari- 
ners, were heavy, ungovernable, unable to bear 
the Sea, and unqualified too.. How, and by 
what degree they came to improve in Shipping, 
as well as in Navigation, we fhall hear farther 
in its place, 


CH A P. IV. 


Of the firf? beginnings of tht Art ef Navigation, 
and its gradual Increafe in the World, 


T is obfervable, that almoft every Science, and 

‘every Art has a known Father, a Founder, an 
Author, or Inventor, as well as a Patron, and 
Encourager, at leaft nominally; fo we name #/- 
culapius for Phyfic, Atlas and Prometheus for Aftro- 
nomical and Geographical Knowledge, and the 
ufe of the Sphere ; Cadmus the improver (I cannot 
allow him the inventor) of Letters, and fo of 
many others: But of Navigation we find no Au- 
thor, or lnventor named, or fo much as fuppos’d 
to be known in the World; it has been the 
produ& of mere Nature, led on by Reafon and Ne- 
ceflity., the allow’d Parents of all new Difco- 
veries. 

Tue Tyrians, as I have faid, are call’d the Au- 
thors of the Navigation of the firft Ages, and per- 


haps they were really fo, for that part of the. 


World , but that is giving the Honour toa Nation, 
| not 
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| having more Oarsthan Dedalus, gain’d upon him 


| tion of a Maft and Sail, reprefented in the Fable 
| by Wings made with Feathers faften’d together 
s with Wax, by which he flew. over the Sea in the 
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not to a particular Perfon ,; and other Nations 
might do the like. Some indeed tell us, that the 
Story “of Dedalus having made himfelf waxen 
Wings, and flying with his Son Icarus from the 
Cretan Labyrinth, is oply an allegory, and the 
meaning was this, (viz.) That Dadalus having 
¢ontrivd a Boat for his efcape out of Crete, where 
he was condemn’d to perpetual Imprifonment, 
put off to Sea in his faid Boat, and being difcover-. 
ed’ by the Cretans, he was perfued by them in 
other Boats with Oars: ‘That the Cretan Boats, 


and wou’d have infallibly over-taken him, which 
he forefeemng had provided againft, by the inven- 


Air, This Maft and Sail being before hand fitted 
to the Boat, he fet up the Maft in the middle 
of his Flight, and that being fixt according to 


B Art, he fuddenly hoifted up the Sail alfo, fitted 
to’ the Maft; then {preading it to the Wind, the ae : 
soe ‘went on without the help of their rowing, | Hy 

s and that much fafter than it did before, to the ina 

reat’ furprize of his Mew: They that perfued 
ith, were aftonifh’d to find that without making aes 
ufe’of' their Oars he flew from them as it were Ve 

inthe Air, and that his Sails were to him ds -_ 
Wings, fo that’ they could by no means over- ie 
take him, whereupon: they went back and re+ 


ported that Padalushad made himfelf Wings: The 
Other part ‘Of the Fable is made good alfo the 
fame’ way ; for it feems his Son Icarus taught by 
his Father how''to make a Maft and Sail for 
his. Boat alfo, ini which he was to attempt, the | 
like Efcape; the yoting Man too eager and defi- a: 
tous to fail the fwifter, and withal not know- 
ing fo well the nature and reafon of thofe — 
inave 
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nade his too large for the Boat, and. hoifted 


them fo high, .that the Wind blowing frei} 


brought his Maft by the Board, or if you will 


holding too mueh Wind, over-fet his Boat , and fof 
he was drown’d in the Sea of Crete, which barel 


his Name for.a great while after. 


 Tuus, asthe Birds fteering their flight in the 
Air dicated the ufe of the Rudder for fteering of 


fertile ,Brain, invented the flying with Canvas 
Wings thro’ the Seas. : 


Ships, or Boats in the Water ; fo Dadalus, by his} 


Ir isevident that the firft Sails: were made off 


Skins of Beafts, ftretch’d out upon Poles, and ex. 
tended with proper faftnings to either fide of the 


Boat, like what we call the Clue of a Sail ;, from§ 
whence by Ropes faftned to the Boat, or Veilel, @ 
they. were fo {pread as to be made ufeful to give 
motion to the Veflel, or Boat they belong’d. to.# 
But it was all at firft no more than what we calli 


failing afore the Wind; they knew nothing 


Hauling Clofe,. Trimming Sharp, and lying near the 
‘Wind, and fuch Terms as we now pradife by but 
when the Wind was contrary, or not large to go a 


way afore it, they lowr’d the Sail, and took to, their 
Oars, and when they 


to row in for the Shoar, and» put into Harbour 
whereever they they could find it, and wait there 
for change.of Weather: nor. is it to. be doubted, 
as I have obferved. before, but that. many Lives 
were loft by the common accidents of . Wind, and 
‘Waves before the People arriv’d to skill fufficient 
to manage their Boats, whether .by Sails. or by 
Oars, I fay many Lives were loft.in Cafes where 
now we find no dangers; for Example, many 2 
Boat over-fet for want of knowing how to tend the 
the Seas, fo our Seamen call it, to handle. their 
Oars, Steer fteady, fill, or not fill, hand, se 

an 


they could not, go forward. by 
the help of their Oars, all they had for it, wall 
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hand their Sails, in a Word, diftrefs, and deliver: 


Mances gave them Experience, and the Experiences 


added always to their navigating Skill; and thus 
one Age building upon the Knowledge of the Ge- 
neration that preceded, they grew every Day 
abler for the Sea than they were before. : 

Bur with all this improvement, and with all 


the encreafe.of Knowledge the Antients gain’d in 


this uféful part of mathematical Knowledge; nos 
thing ever came fo heavily on, or made fo dull a 


progrefs as this of Navigation: Fcr at the end of 
Mnear two thoufand Years practice, we find the 
height of their Improvement amounted to fo little, 
that the meaneft of our Mariners can fit and jeft 
swith it, in thefe times, of better skill; making 
athemfelves merry with it, as if their Ignorance 


was as much a wonder to us, as our Knowledge 


m woud have been to them, had they been let into 
mit in thofe Days. fe 


How do we Read with a kind of aftonifhment, 


mand at leaft with contempt, the little, which Hifto- 


gives us an account of about the Navigation of 
¢ Antients ; even of thofe Ages, which compar’d 
to the antient Phenictans, and Grecians, are to 


ibe efteem'd as improv’d, aid advanc’d in the 
sknowledge of Sea Affairs? How do our Sai- 


lors jeft with thefe Nations? How do we call all 


jignorant Seamen Paul's Mariners, alluding to the 


account given inthe 27th of the Afs, v. 29. of 


ithe Voyage of St. Paul from the Ifle of Cyprus to — 
| Malta, where in their diftrefs tis faid they caft 
sfour Anchors over the Stern? How do we now 
itidicule the ignorance of the Portugnefe, and of 


the Genoefé, who yet were in thofe Days the skill- 
fulleft Navigators in the World, for their creeping 
tinder the Shores to reach from one ‘Port to ano- 
ther, and fot having no other knowledge of Na- 
Vigation than the bare fteering clear of Rocks and 
| | I Sands, 
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Sands, when in their view, coming to an Anchor’ 
or running into Harbour every Night, left they 
fhou’d be loft in the Dark ? | | 

TueE truth is, the improvements of the Art of 
Navigation are extremely Modern, and father 
more Modern than that of Building Ships; for till 
the knowledge of the Magnet or Loadftone, by the 

wer of which, Men can, as we may fay, fee in 
the dark, and find their way by Night as well as 
by Day, out of fight of Land as well as in fight of 


Land, in Fogs and Mifts, as well as out of them, 


I fay, till then the navigating Skill was but fmall: 
and tho’ Men had Ships of good bulk and burthen 
before, yet they knew little what to do with them 
when they came into thefe boifterous Northem 
Seas, and out of fight of Land. It is true, they 
venturd boldly, and perhaps more boldly than 
we do now; and as they grew more and more ex 


pert in the knowledge of Aftronomy, they made 


ufe of the Conftellations, and heavenly Bodies, 


to wit, Sun, Moon, Stars, for their guidance, and| 


to fhew them their way. 3 
Firt, we muft allow them to have had right 
notions of the fituation of Places, even before they 


had meafured the Globe, and divided its Colures| 


or Meridians into Degrees of Latitude and Longi- 
tude: But when they had fo divided the Globeit 
was eafy then to afcertain the diftance of Places 
from the Equator, or from any given Meridian, 
fo that the Latitude of Places was adjufted by the 
Geographers with great éafe. 

Tue n for failing out of fight of Land, when 
they did venture to do {o, all the help they had 
was the Pofition of the Northern Conftellations, 
whofe circling Motions round the Pole being pre- 
{crib’d within narrower Limits than thofe more to 
the Southward, made them be as it were fixt to 

them; fo that the Urfa Major, or the Urfa Minor, 
of 
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or the Stars near to them, were as 4 Pole Star 
tothem, becaufe they were always to be feen 
within a known and equal diftance from the Pole 
Star it felf. 
THESE Stars were their Guides in the Night 
when they ventur'd into the open Sea, as the Sun 
was by Day , but their difficulties lay when, in 
thick, hazy, or dark, and cloudy Weather, they 
had not the bleffing of Sun, Moon, or Stars, for 


| many Nights and Days together, then they were 
|at a lofs, bewildred, and frighted; and fometimes, 


I may fay oftentimes loft for want of dire€tions,fall- 
ing upon Rocks, Lee Shoars, and high Cliffs, or 
covered Sands, having no knowledge of Places, 
and no Pilots, Charts, ,or Plans of Shoars to warn 
them of the danger; or Rules to judge of the 
diftances, and to keep account of the Ship's way, 
as they do now, and fo to caft up where they were, 


B and how far from thisor that Shoar,and confequent- 


ly keep off from danger and deftruction, 

Bur let us look back to the wife Navigators 
of former Ages, well may I fay, that they ven- 
tur'd boldly ; for certainly confidering the fmall 
knowledge they had of the Art it felf, of Sailing, 
the fmall, and few, and. infufficient helps they 
had for their dire@tions in Cafes of difficulty, it 
was moft wonderful that they fhould undertake 
fich Voyages as they did, and yet more ftrange, 
that they fhould perform’ them with fuccefs when 
they wereundertaken, = 
FOR Example, To go back ta the Fhenicians, 
and Egyptians, as {mall as their skill was in Aftro- 
nomy, or as few as their Geographical improve- 
ments were, and as mean as their Ships were, yet 
we find that they attempted the fullowing Voy- 
ages, and Difcoveries, 
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I. coafted the whole Mediterranean Seq, 


from the bottom of the Straights, as we call it, 
namely, the Sea of Phemicia, where their two 
Ports of Tyre and Sidon ftood, to the Point, or 
Northern Head of the Straights mouth, call’ 
Hercules Pillars, and without unto the Bay 
where they built the City of Gades or Cader, 


which continues a flourifhing City and Port of] 


Trade to this Day. 


. THEY fitted out Shipsin the Red Sea, (viz) 
at Ezion Geber, and from thence fail’d to the 
fartheft part of the Haft Indies, (viz.) to the 
Aurea Cherfonnefus, now call’d Malacca, and to 
the Philippins, from whence they brought back 


the Spices, and Drugs, and other rich Goods of § 


India, and returning to the Port, now call’d 
Sues in the Red Sea, the Goods were carry’d 
from thence over Land to Pelufium, or Damiata, 


or elfe to Alexandyia, both of them Ports in the 


Mouth of the Nile, whence again they were 
carry’d to all the Northern parts of the World 


by Sea; which Trade continued in the Hands of § 


the Alexandrians, and fince that of the Genoefes, 
and fince they loft it,’ has been taken up by 
the Venetians, till within afew Ages that the 
Portuguefe fourid out the way by long-Sea, round 


the Cape of Good Hope, 


Wl. Tuey fail'd likewife from the fame Ezion 


_Geber to the Coaft of the African Ethiopia in the 
fame Red Sea, and from thence following that | 


extended Shoar due South, along the Coaft of 
Zanguebar, Mofambique, Melinda, Monomotapa, 


and Natale, they doubled the Cape of Good Hope 


it felf, and feeingthe Sun both to the South of 
them, and to the North of them, and then . 
) the 
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the South of them again, they paft along the 


- Coaft of Congo, and Angola, theGold Coaf, and 


the Grain Coa/t of Guinea, and continuing an un- 
wearied Progrefs, pafs'd the Cape Du Verd, Cape 
‘Negro, and Cape Blanco, till they came to Cape 


- Spartel, in the Mouth of the Straights, where 


entring they reach’d their own Colony of Car- 


thage, and thence on to Alexandria in Egypt, 


_ near the place whence they firft fet out, 


We are well affur’d from Authors of good Av- | 


thority that. the Phenictans performed all thefe 
Voyages, and in particular the laft, and indeed 


they were bold Fellows in doing fo, confiderin 
| that befides the difficulty of the Coafts in fevera 
| places, it is very probable many of thofe remote 


Countries were not yet inhabited in ‘thofe earl 


| Times, and fo foon after the confufions of Babel; 


In particular the South, and Weft parts of Africa, 
mi ait be fuppos’d to be yet unknown, and the 


B polterity of Canaan, who firft pofleft Egypt, and 


{pread themfelves early ,and chiefly along the Shoar 


sof the Mediterranean into Libya, and that which we 
now call Barbary, and perhaps afterwards into A- 
i bifinta, or Ethiopia, fhou'd be fome Ages before 


they wandred over the {corching Sands of Zangue~ 
bar on the Eaft, or the burning Coafts of Congo, 
and Angola on the Weft, fo to inhabit as far as the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the Country of Monomota- 
pa; and if thofe Countries were void of Inhabi- 
tants, by confequence they would be empty of Pro- 


sVifions for the relief of the Phanician Seamen,when 
they fhou’d arrivet here. 


Bu be that how it will, we are, I fay, affur’d 


ey did fail that way, and whatever benefit they 
ma 


of it did frequently put into the Harbours, 
and Ports upon thofe Coafts for fhelter, at leaf, if 
hot for relief ; nay, one relief we are aflur’d = 
Wait: 
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mult not only often put in for, but go on Shoa™ 


to procure, and that 1s fre/h Water; nor could they: 
continue long at Sea (in thofe bot Climates efpecialh) 
without a frequent fupply of it. What skill they 
were arriv’d to, in making Casks to put and keep 
Water in, is hard to know; we have fome 
Reafon to think that earthen Jars, and Bottles, 
were the beft refervators they 

as their Ships could not ftow a great many, fo nei- 
ther could they hold any great yuantity of Water 
at atime, fo that they muft go often on Shoar, 
and into Ports to recruit. 

TuHose who underftand this coafting way of 
Navigation, and efpecially the dangerous Shoals 
and Rocks, which lye at the entrance into moft of 
the great Harbours and Rivers in the World, know 
alfo, that nothing is more hazardous than to go 
into fome of thofe Rivers and Harbours without 
the help of Pilots, and the direction of Boats to 
found the depth before them, to find good Ground 
for Anchor hold, good Riding from Winds, and 
Currents,foto prevent running on Shoar,and ftrand- 
ing on the Beaches and Sands, or ftaving on the 
Rocks, upon any ftrefs of Wind that might blow. 

As the dangers were not lefs in thofe times, fo 
the advantages and skill which the Navigators had 
to avoid thofe dangers, were not more or greater 
than they are now, but a great deal lefs ; particu- 
larly for want of Pilots, and of good Anchors, and 
of Cables, and indeed of good Ships or Veffels ; fo 
that all confidered ‘tis fomething wonderful that 


fuch long and uncertain Voyages could be per- | 


form’d at all. | 
AGatnN, we are affur’d that even in thofe 
Voyages, tho’ they coafted along Shoar (as we call 
it) and kept as much as poffible in fight of Land, 
yet that they had feveral Gulphs to pafs over, 
and the mouths of great Rivers tocrofs in, = 
they 
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§ they muft- needs go out of fight of Land to crofs 
' them, the ftrength of the Currents not admittin 


them to go up into thofe Rivers; as the great Ri- 
ver of Congo in the Southern Guinea, for Examples 
and the Rio Grand, and Rio de Senegall, near Siers 
ra Leon in the Northern Guinea; in fome of which 
the openings are twelve to fixteen Leagues over, 


t fo that they could never fee over from fide to fide; 


and in fuch places if the Weather was thick and 
hazy the hazard wou'd be greater than ordina 

to thofe Navigators who had no Pilots to dire 
them, and who knew nothing what they had to 
expe&t before them, or how broad thofe openings 
might be, nay, they could not always know whe- 
ther there was any Land beyond them or not. 

In like manner thofe Navigators who went to 
the Eaft, and made that long Voyage from the 
Red Sea to Opbir in the Indies; efpecially if that 
Opbir be (as we underftand it to be) the Ifland of 
Sumatra, they had many dangerous Apertures 
which they could not fee over, and muft venture 
hard to pafs; as for Example; from the Mouth of 
the Red Sea, which we call the Straights of Babel- 
mandel, or as our Seamen call it, the Gulph of Mo- 


| cha, they fteer’d away Eaft, keeping the Shoar of - 


Arabia Felix on the Larbord fide, till they came to 
the Mouth of the Gulph of Perjfia ; It can hardly be 
{oppos'd they went into the bottom of all that 
Gulph, on the Arabian fide, which is above three 
hundred Miles North up to Raffora, and then came 
about again South, on the Perfian fide to Gomeron, 
and Ormus. 

Burt I will fuppofe they had fo much know- 
ledge of the Country as to know that great Inlet 
call’d the Perfian Gulph, was no more thana Gulph 
or Inlet, and that they were to crofs over it to the 


| other Shoar, namely, to Guzeratte, and then 
coaft away South along the Indian Shore to the. 


Ifland 
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of Ceylon, round that vaft Ifland intd 


the @reat Bay of Bengale , in doing this alfo, they 
woud have a vaft opening between tite Point call’q 
Din Head or Point Dant, being over the mouth 
of the great River Tudus to Surat, and then again 
between Cape Comaroon, the utmoft Point of the 
main Land of Malabar, and the Ifland of Ceylon , 
the paflage indeed’ between might be paffable, if 
their Veffels did not draw much Water, but dan- 


gerous if they did, and even unpaffable as it is 


new. Again, they wou'd have had a long and dif- 
ficult ftretch from Point Pedro, the Northermoft 
Landon the Eaft fide of Ceylon to Callimere, the 
moft Southerly point of Land on the Continent of 
Coremandell ; from thence fuppofing them to have 
made the Shoar,they wou'd have a long ftretch into 
the hottom of the Bay, on the Eaft fide, along the 
Coaft of Coremondell, and then another opening 
with a deep Bay, about twenty five Leagues broad 


at the mouth, from Gardeware to Pawrarya in the § 


Kingdom of Golconda, after which coafting the 
-’ Bay of Ballafome, and the Country of Bengale, at 
the mouth or mouths rather of the great: River 
~ Ganges, they wou’'d have the like openings to crofs 
over, which they could underftand nothing of, un- 
Jefs direéted by Pilots of the Country, which ’tis 
doubtful they could have at all; or at 
Jeaft wou'd very rarely find in thofe early Ages of 
the World: the croffling the mouth or ities innu- 
merable Mouths of the River Ganges taking it 
from the firft Point North-Eaft of Pipley to the 
Coaft of Nettingham or Bengale Proper, which is all 
the bottom of the Bay and is at leaft one hundred 
Leagues over, is what I can entertain no notion of 
confidering the people we are talking of. | 
How then, thefe Navigators could pafs all 
thofe difficult places in fuch Veffels, as we have 
Reafon to believe they faiP'din, and with no bet- 
ter 
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ito M¢er'skill in ‘Navigation, than they had at that 
ey time, is ‘very hard to judge: That it todk 

up avery gréat length of time to coaft all thofe 
th HM anknown Shoars, and to ftop, and put in fo often; 
in [i as xo doubt they were oblig’d to do; this we know, 
he Hand have fpoken to already, and this confirms me 
1; Minthe enquiry after the manner of their Sailing , 
if for unlefs they had thus coafted about, how could 
n- they bé three Years in performing theVoyage? 
is (certain that: our Ships wou’d now go the fame 
f: M length, that-is to fay from the Mouth of the Red 


ft See to the Ifland of Sumatra, and back again iii lefs 
than Months, cr thereabouts, one time with 
¢ was'the State of the World in the iffan- 
‘0 cy-of Navigation ; and fo’ mean a thing was ‘Navié 
felf, before. they got farthex lights,‘ and 
helps into it, Let'us fee how they. earry’d on 
d & theirAffairs in the Difcoveries of thofe Days, and 
¢ f@ what advantageous Improvements they made for 

CHAP. VES 

Op thé early Difcoveries ‘of the firft Ages, and 


bow they Lecame acquainted with ‘forreign 
I muft enter into an enquiry after néw 
coveries from the beginning, I muft tface the 
feveral Sons of Nob. from the Aik to the Plains of 
Shinaar, and the building of ‘Babel; and muft then 
follow them into all the feveral Quarters of the 
World, and give a Hiftory of their peopling the 
Earth, aud — for fixing 
le 
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Habitations, hecaufe every new Settlement 
then be.call’d a Difcov a Plantation 
as this woud bea tll, as as tedious 
je, and wou'd take up:this whole.Work, wathout il 
either Diver! jon or, Inftry ion to the Reader 
it really ; 1S remote from amy Delign.. 
| forward Ages from. the fe 
at B we tind in about three hundred | 
Yes ears, the World. pretty...w peopled, . the 
habitants pofleft of the great Part,of it,, 
finitely multiplying 3 People, .Thofe 
daily.. {preading themfelves farther fart 
for pew fleflions, ‘Lhe Sons.of Cham 
Eaft 0 fa ric, the Weftern parts o 
as Arabiajand Syria,, the Sons of Sem,wexe po re 
all the Eaft.of t evally extended Countr of fia, 
even to the utmoft.parts of India, and China; and 
the Sons of Fapbet the parts of fa, 


all. call'd .in Scripture of tht 
Gentiles. 


Iw this fituation, “the Phanician, idontans and 
Cilicians, being the firft Nations the 
Seathores, as Ihave obferved already, firft con+ 

triv’d the building ot Beets, and then Vefek 
to ny upon the Water; then Ships and other 
Veflels, which they gall "Ships, and then Sails to 
make ufe of the Winds. and Seas in thofe Ships, § 
and to guide them from place toplace, and.this 
we call Navigation; after the Phenicjans, the & 
Egyptians, and after the Egyptians, the Grecians fell 
into the fame practice, and thus the Art of Navi- 
gation was introduc ‘din. the World, .... 

Art beipg thus obtain’d, or at leat begun, 
the Ufes of it are our next enquiry 3 Sasa this. was 


— 


in fhort of two Kinds. 


1. To make and mantain an intercourfe or com- 
munication of Nations by Water, and to bens 
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them’ ae with one’ ‘another, wiiich waa 
“othe Origiial of Prades 


‘6wit pedple in' Colonies, ahd Settlements in re- 
‘mote Cotititries, which were yet uninhabited, 

“dnd divided from them by the great Waters, {5 

ag they could'no otherwife’ come ee the know- 

ge'of them, much lefs the’ pofleffion and this 


part which comes within the compafs 
and indeed: conftitutes this Undertaking. 


THe firft communication for Commerce, whith 


the s, a'Peoplé ratutally inclin’d’ to Mer- 
were faid to'chake was with the 


ams, whol ing on the fame Coaft in the Gulph, o 


‘Bottom of the fame S as, wereat firfteafily reach'd 


By the help of finall: Boats: and other Veffels, 


towine abby the’ Shore’; the communication by 


being alfo made before. 

“Ey like manner the Szdonians went North, and 
jpyn'd their Poffeffions to the Sons of Fa aphet in 
Syia'; and by the fame Seas. foon‘reach’d the 


Shores of Ci where built Tarfhifh. 
| e 


NAVIGATION, ing thus be un in 


tlid@tlitce Parts of the World, wit, Phenicia, 
Egypt, and Greece: We ate’now to fee what ufe 


they made of it, to what Improvement it guided 
ry and what Difcoveries they made in the 
World by the hel Ip of it; as'alfo, how the Art it 
and all the fubfet quent Bianches of Sea: know- 
ledge, which we fee the World fince arrive to fuch 
perfection in, stew up gtadually upon the foot of 

this firft; and fundamental pattof Science, 
Tae firft Difcovery the Phenicians made by 
virtue ‘of their Sea-knowledge, was the Ifland of 
Gprus which tho” they fouiid peopled from the 
Shoar® of Giltcta> and that there were 
K 2 fome 
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' Eaftermoft part of the Hland: There they built the 


fome few Inhabitants upon it, who fubfifted then 
felves, and did as it were but juft live, and thal 
in a wild and undiréé&ted manner, maintaining : 
themfelves by the natural produ& of the Soi 
which was veryrich, yet they were firft civilized 
taught to live comfortably, and like Men, bil 
the more polite and. improvw’d Phanicians, why 
finding the Country fruitful in Corn, Wine,, Car. 
tle, and efpecially Cotton Woolly which. they 
foon found the value of, they came over in great 
Numbers. with their Families, and fettled on. thi 


Towns, or Cities of Nicofa, and Famagufa;al 
they are called now, and in a Word, peopled’th 
whole Ifland, they built other Towns, no queftion, i 
the Ifland being full of Towns, but thefe ai 

HER the faid Phenicians,People,I /ay,naturally 
Induftrious, and addicted to Commerce, erected thei 
firft Woollen Manufa@ures, which we. meet with 
in any of thofe parts of the World ; that is to fay, im 
Manufacture of Cotton Wooll, which im thole® 
early Times, they brought to great perfection: 
and afterwards it {pread into Phentcia it felfy® 
the Cotton Wooll, which was the Fund for the 
Manufacture being fapply’d from Cyprus, where it 


Was the natural growth of the place. 


N. B. This growth of Cotton Wooll. is fill pre- 
ferv'd in the Ifland_of Cyprus; and tho the 
Turks, ‘who are naturally inclin’d to difcourage 
Induftry, and encreafe of People, and of Com: 
merce, do not carry on much of this Manufadure § 
there, yet the Cotton Wooll is carry'd from 
thence into all the Countries round, and efpeci- 
ally into France, Italy, and the . Venetian. 

Territories and fome-is brought even tu England 
it where it is manufaéur’d in an extraordi- 
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the Weftern Arabia 


in Perfon ; 


nary manner, as alfo in Holland, Germany, 
and the Auftrian Netherland. 


Encourac’n by the fuccefs.of this firlt Difco- 
wy ; we find the Tyrians or Phenicians afterwards 
pufhing their good fortune, and planting them- 
Fives in the next place upon the Ifland of Crete, 
now call’d. Candia; and here they built Canea, and 
feyeral other Towns on the Sea-coaft, and peopled 


them with Inhabitants from their own Country; 
this, befides the Concurrence of Hiftory is con- 


firm’d, in that the Cretans not only fpoke the 
Language of the Phenicians, but alfo for that their 
Guftomes, and efpecially their Idols were for fome 
Ages the fame. 

_ THE antient Writers of the firft. Ages of the 
Heathen World, will have Mercury to be the firft 
Author of Navigation, and that the Wings which 


_ the Antients give him in his Hat, and his Heels, 


are Emblems of his teaching Men to fly, _ that is 
to fail upon the Sea: Others tell us it was invent- 


ed by the Egyptian God Thoyth, which is the fame 


as Mercury,.and who fome will have to be the an- 
tient Termegifius, others Mofes; That Danaus made 


_a Voyage from Egypt to Greece in a Galley of his 


own inventing; others that Edom or Efau, Facob's 
elder Brother, having {pread his Dominion over 
ficft feized the Banks of the 

Red Sea, and taught his Pofterity. how to build 
Veffels, and fail upon the Sea; and that they us‘d 
to rob the Egyptians, he himfelf commanding them 
that they make E/fau a great Pirate, 

even before there were any Ships, or Boats to a& 
Piracy, with, much lefs any to act-Piracy againft: 
All thefe things I look upon as Fables of the old 
Times, and written without any fufficient Au- 
thority; as I do alfo the account of the Egypti- 
ans trading to India, and to the Coaft of Ethiopia, 
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and Zanguebars in times fo early, as\that we know 
the very Country of Egypt it tho” very’ foon 
planted, or pofleft rather, yet: could not be fully 
peopled at that time, 

return thereforé to the eatly times of 
Navi ation, fach as the firf® Difcovery of the 
Hlands of Cyprus and Cardia, by the no 
doubt the poflefling thofe two Iflands, was'a great 
aceeflion of Power to the Phenicians, as they’ rais’d 
great Tribute from’ them, ‘and receiv’ d great’ furs 
plies ‘of Corn from them, witch’ at’ that time: (the 
Citics of Tyre and Sidon: Being fo much encreas'¢ 
in People)’ was very much wanted there. 

s cannot doubt, but that beth of thofe 
ands receiv’d a great ‘addition of People alfo from 
the Phenicians:: who were all Caxaanites, when-Fo- 


fied at the’ Head of fiich-a powerful’ Army, as that - 


of invaded the Land of Cavaar, and as we 
care not queftion but that great nuinbers of People 
fled) away fer their Lives upon the firft 
of the: Hraclites, nay even before that Irruption, 
hearirig of their approach, and of their’ Victorious 
carrying’ all before’ then; on the’ othet fide For- 
dan’, and'efpecially upon the defeat of the Kings, - 
which firft oppofed him’: I fay cannot’ doubt 
fach’ of the the People as‘could flee away with 
their beft Effects; did go as Nature and as 
is the pradtice in like Cafes: to this Day; no doubt 
but this flight too was with the preeipitati: 
ow, fome one way, another. fome over the 


| of Libanon, into the utmoft parts: of 


Syriz, and towards Damafeis, fome to the Sea-fide 
to® Pyreand Sidon, and: not’ thinking themfelvés 
fafetiiere; they’ took Shipping again, went a- 

to Cyprus, to Crete, and to Italy, and even 
any where, Ubi'fata vocant; wherever Ber found 
they: could be fafe. 
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s. we havea of by the Pillar faidste 
p.Bpon the Coaft of Barbary, not, fat 
from, which had this Inicription, 


We ave they who fle From ibe di Josvax the 


‘wond “then if the ‘Molt 
among otbers, in large, 


phere d Seige te ‘the and 
itizens faw they: were not .able.to beat 
after the Babyi F 
them up ‘Sea, an “tho”, it, 
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and-fent it over to the Ifle of Cyprus, to their 


there, and then (the Ships seturming) ,they 
a 


rd themfetves alfo,..Men, Women, .and 

ht.o 
empty, and uniababited Citys fo. the. Babylae 


| and enrag’d, turn’d their 


upon Egypt, of which the Scripture gives an 
an Geukoner, and Sir Walter Raleigh fays, God Al- 


mighty feeing his Servant difap- 
pointed of his hop’d for plunder, the reward of his 
undertaking, a. refolving he fhou’d not under- 


take 
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take fuch a gteat Expedition for nothing, made 
him’ ainends by. giving Pharoah Necho into his 
Hands, and giving him the plunder of the great 
and rich City of Mempbis in Egypt, which. he took 
It is a Queftion in matters of Commerce,whe- 
ther the deftruction of Tyre, by. Nebuchadnezzar, 
did good or hurt.’ If I may give my opinion, I 
think it was tathér good than: harm; for tho” it is 
that the'Citizens had a very great lofs inthe 
demolifhing their Honfes; and ruining their pub- 
lit Edifices yet'as it {catter’d a diligent and 
fil People into divers parts of the World, where 
they fEttled‘inimediately to bufinefs, fome in one 
place, ‘and fome in‘another: They were as {fo 
‘any Inftfudtors to “the Nations wherever: they 
came, to purfie the fame Induftry, and maintain: 
themfeves by Trade, which before, ‘tis very like- 
ly; théy kiiew little or nothing of. 
"Ow the other Hand, as the trading part of the 
Citizens went off with their Riches,. their. Mer- 
chandizes, and’ all ‘their Wealth, and. above all, 
with their Ships, they Were, except the hurry. of 
their Flight, in as good trading Circumftances a8 
before, and fo eftablifhed a general Correfpond: | 
ence and Commerce wherever they came. 
~ both thefe Articles, (viz.) their Induftry, 
and'their Wealth was fuch a fupport to them, that 
after ferting all the People upon bufinefs wherever 
they came, the Afyrian Conqueror .was no fooner 
gone but they return'd to Tyre, re-built their City, 
and in a few Years it became greater, richer, and 
more powerful than ever it was before, 
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